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And  I do  come  home  at  Christmas.  We  all  do, 

or  we  all  should.  We  all  come  home,  or  ought  to  come  home, 
for  a short  holiday  — the  longer  the  better  — 
from  the  great  boarding  school,  where  we  are  forever  at  work, 
at  our  arithmetical  slates,  to  take,  and  give  a rest. 

From  ‘A  Christmas  Tree’  — Charles  Dickens 


May  your  Christmas  be  merry  and  the  New  Year  filled  with  happiness  and  peace. 

— The  Editor  and  Staff 
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The  visual  quality  of  this  area  alone  gave  us 
strong  suspicions  that  we  had  found  a 
neglected  pollutant  of  our  river.  We  observed 
a lime  green  colour  in  the  water  on  some  days, 
and  on  other  visits  we  saw  a blood  red  river, 
while  other  times  the  river  stream  was  clear. 

On  one  of  our  visits  we  found  distinct  indica- 
tions, to  say  the  least,  of  large  amounts  of  raw 
human  waste  flowing  into  the  river.  We  also 
discovered  4-6  inches  of  foam  floating  on  the 
water  below  the  storm  sewer . . .’ 

So  ran  the  report  of  a team  of  students 
from  London  secondary  schools.  They 
had  undertaken  to  make  a study  of  part 
of  the  Thames  River  running  through  a 
built-up  area  in  order  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  was  happening  to  their  river. 
They  took  samples  of  the  chemical 
characteristics,  seined  for  fish,  sampled 
for  smaller  organisms,  and  attempted  to 
explore  the  interrelationship  between  the 
river,  its  organisms,  and  the  surrounding 
human  environrnent.  Their  study  and 
findings  led  them  to  the  office  of  the  City 
Engineer,  to  the  local  representatives  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  and  into 
the  problems  and  frustrations  of  the 
agencies  concerned  with  environmental 
health  in  their  city. 

They  came  from  a group  of  60  students 
from  the  secondary  schools  of  London 
taking  part  in  a course  initiated  first  on  a 
pilot  basis  by  Terry  Clifford,  Co-ordinator 
of  Science,  Terry  Roberts,  Co-ordinator 
of  Physical  Education,  and  Bruce  Parker, 
Vice-Principal.  The  course  originators 
stated,  ‘It  is  our  feeling  that  students 
learn  best  when  they  can  take  an  active 
role  and  apply  the  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  to  help  others.’  Based  on  this 
philosophy  the  course  has  three 
components: 

1 . Outdoor  Science:  The  students  become 
involved  in  such  activities  as  field  experi- 
mentation, the  analysis  of  plant  and  animal 
communities,  and  the  study  of  the  inter- 
relationships between  man  and  his 
environment. 

2.  Outdoor  Living  Skiils:  The  students 
participate  in  acquiring  and  practicing 
physical  skills  useful  to  living  out-of- 
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doors,  such  as  canoeing,  snowshoeing, 
orienteering,  and  camping. 

3.  Leadership:  In  this  component  of  the 
course  they  study  the  interaction  of  people 
in  groups  and  methods  of  problem- 
solving, while  they  obtain  practical 
experience  by  leading  groups  of  ele- 
mentary school  children  in  outdoor 
activities. 

The  course  leaders  asked  each  sec- 
ondary school  for  four  candidates,  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  preferably  from  the 
grade  1 1 level.  Selection  was  made  by 
each  school  on  the  basis  of  the  candi- 
dates’ interests  and  abilities  in  leadership, 
outdoor  activities,  and  physical  fitness. 

It  was  expected  that  the  students  would 
be  trained  to  act  as  potential  leaders  at  a 
level  competent  to  assist  elementary 
teachers  with  their  out-of-schopi 
educational  programs. 


Last  year  (1973/74)  each  student 
received  one  credit  for  a course  in  the 
senior  division.  (The  course  was  described 
as  one  that  straddled  at  least  three  areas 
of  H.S.  1 .)  Students  came  together  each 
Tuesday  evening  throughout  the  school 
year  and  on  a number  of  weekends,  and 
ended  up  with  a camping  expedition  to 
Algonquin  Park.  It  had  been  planned  to 
give  40  hours  to  each  of  the  three  sections 
of  the  course,  but  the  total  time  came  to 
much  more  than  this.  Throughout  many 
of  the  activities  there  was  an  interweaving 
of  the  three  themes  of  the  course  — 
learning  about  the  environment,  living  in 
it,  and  helping  others  to  learn  about  it. 

Learning  about  the  Environment 

The  environment  is  a complex  mixture  of 
the  physical  and  biological  worlds  reflect- 
ing increasingly  the  hand  of  man.  How 
does  one  go  about  getting  some  under- 
standing of  even  a small  part  of  it? 

The  course  had  two  approaches  to  this, 
one  dealing  more  with  the  physical  and 
biological  world,  and  one  concentrating  on 
typical  urban  problems.  In  outdoor  science 
the  students  spent  much  time  studying  at 
first  hand  plants,  animals,  geological 
aspects  of  the  countryside,  forestry  oper- 
ations, and  a sugar  bush.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  these  outdoor 
studies  formed  the  background  of  the 
work  the  student  leaders  carried  on  later 
with  classes  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. For  each  of  these  studies  there  were 
particular  resource  people,  consultants 
of  the  London  and  surrounding  areas,  and 
staff  from  the  ministries  of  Education,  the 
Environment,  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  second  approach  to  learning  about 
the  environment  took  the  form  of  a project 
on  urban  studies.  While  the  student  teams 
from  the  different  schools  mixed  together 
for  most  of  the  course  activities,  this  time 
each  school  took  on  a separate  study 
related  to  its  own  area  of  the  city.  One  had 
to  do  with  the  preservation  of  glacial 
ponds  located  within  the  city  boundaries; 
another  took  a look  at  land  use  and 
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management  of  the  Thames  River  Valley 
within  London;  and  another  focused  on 
the  relationships  of  open  space  and 
urban  communities. 

In  studying  the  Thames,  students 
evaluated  water  quality,  sampled  popu- 
lations of  organisms,  and  identified  inter- 
actions between  humans  and  the  river. 
Here  is  one  student  account  of  a visit 
to  the  river; 

TYPICAL  TESTING  DAY 
'As  you  walk  along  the  bank  toward  Egerton 
Street  you  encounter  numerous  outlets  going 
into  the  river.  These  are  hidden  under  concrete 
slabs.  From  them  oozes  water  with  a slight 
smell  and  a reddish  brown  tinge.  There  are 
many  of  these  and  they  are  all  hidden.  The 
water  is  shallow  and  can  be  waded  in.  Towards 
Egerton  it  becomes  deeper  and  you  see  the 
occasional  person  swimming.  . . . There  is, 
farther  down  the  bank,  a small  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  pumping  two  pipes  of  treated  water 
into  the  water  of  the  river.  At  the  Egerton  bridge 
there  is  a sewer  with  numerous  small  fish 
swimming  near  it  and  avid  anglers  hoping  to 
catch  the  big  ones. . . . While  you  walk,  you 
can  observe  a wide  variety  of  wildlife,  i.e. 
groundhogs,  snakes,  muskrats,  fish,  etc.  and 
numerous  humans  on  motorcycles.’ 

Obviously  humanity  is  both  adding  to  the 
river  and  gaining  from  it. 

There  are  many  lessons  in  a study  like 
this:  the  complexity  of  sorting  out  the 
components  of  a river  and  relationships 
between  them;  the  monotony  of  sampling, 
which  has  to  be  done  because  of  the 
variability;  and  the  way  certain  factors  are 
related,  like  temperature  and  oxygen 
content  in  the  water.  And  there  are  sur- 
prising discoveries;  a particular  factory 
is  not  a major  polluter  as  suspected;  the 
sewage  plant  is  overloaded  at  times;  a lot 
of  people  fish  in  the  river;  some  even 
swim  in  it. 

A second  team  studied  the  industrial- 
ized area  around  its  school  and  puzzled 
as  to  how  it  got  to  be  that  way.  They 
walked  the  streets,  seeing  things  they 
said  that  they  had  never  seen  before;  they 
plotted  and  mapped  and  discussed.  They 
disagreed  with  the  city  planning  survey  — 
their  environment  wasn’t  exactly  the  way 
it  had  been  described.  They  sat  in  on  City 


Hall  committees  and  watched  planning 
groups  at  work.  ‘The  railway  was  the  key,’ 
their  report  concluded.  It  had  caused  the 
location  of  industry,  which  started  the 
cycle  of  deteriorating  housing,  emigrating 
people,  and  industrial  expansion.  They 
made  general  recommendations  such  as 
closer  adherence  to  the  zoning  map,  forms 
of  urban  renewal,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  river.  But  they  had  specific  sugges- 
tions too,  such  as  the  opening  of  the 
Army  Barracks  facilities  to  the  public,  and 
the  relocation  of  the  Thames  Valley  Trail. 

Like  the  river  project  the  urban  study 
was  complex,  requiring  patient  and 
detailed  observation  and  the  sorting  out 
of  factors  to  try  and  determine  cause-and- 
effect  relationships  in  the  environment. 

Living  in  the  Environment 

Swimming,  first  aid,  canoeing,  snowshoe- 
ing,  cooking,  orienteering,  fishing,  camp- 
ing'— these  skills  helped  the  students  to 
become  at  ease  in  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Exercises  in  finding  one’s  way, 
moving  about,  maintaining  oneself,  all 
had  in  them  great  opportunities  for 
physical  exercise  throughout  the  school 
year,  and  as  well  for  bringing  that  sense 
of  achievement  that  comes  from  master- 
ing a physical  skill.  Jack  Foote  and  Sue 
Rockwood,  two  London  teachers,  and 
Bill  Roper,  science  consultant  in  London, 
provided  great  assistance  in  the  outdoor 
activities  of  the  course. 

First  aid  and  swimming  preceded  the 
other  activities.  The  latter,  throughout  the 
winter,  centered  around  the  training  in 
the  survival  swimming  tests  of  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross,  which  include  treading 
water,  swimming  on  the  back,  and  putting 
life  jackets  on  and  off  in  the  water.  Rrst 
aid  instruction  was  given  by  members  of 
the  St.  John  Ambulance  in  the  standard 
certificate  course.  These  were  skills  that 
might  one  day  save  one’s  own  life  and 
perhaps  someone  else’s. 


Since  not  everyone  knows  how  to  fish,  S 
there  was  instruction  in  casting  and  fly 
fishing  as  well  as  in  kinds  of  rods  and  9 
types  of  lines,  hooks,  sinkers,  bobbers, 
and  leaders  and  in  the  difference  between  9 
a Mepps  lure  plain  and  with  a beard.  9 

The  London  Board  makes  extensive  '9 
use  of  the  Circle  R Ranch,  several  miles  9 
out  of  the  city.  Students  from  many  9 

different  grades  come  to  the  ranch  for  m 
outdoor  study,  hiking,  riding,  and  many  9 
other  activities.  Much  of  the  outdoor  work  V 
took  place  at  the  ranch.  Over  the  sur-  - ^ 

rounding  countryside  with  map  and  com- 
pass  the  students  learned  to  relate  the 
topographical  features  of  the  map  to  the  if 
surrounding  landscape  and  to  feel  more  t 
at  ease  with  an  instrument  that  might  one 
day  keep  them  from  being  lost. 

But  perhaps  they  were  most  severely  \ 
tested  in  the  skills  of  organization.  The  4 
five-day  canoe  trip  into  Algonquin  Park  * 
required  each  pair  to  carry  over  one 
hundred  items  of  personal  gear  and  j"" 

camping  and  cooking  equipment.  Where  ;■ 
do  you  put  all  that  stuff?  Whero  does  it  go 
in  the  canoe?  Who  carries  what  at  the 
portage?  And  when  the  cloud  of  blackflies  - 
descends,  in  what  bag  is  the  repellent? 

And  in  camp  there  had  to  be  even 
greater  organization  of  the  whole  party, 
for  they  cooked  and  ate  together.  Having 
everything  ready  to  serve  at  the  same  time 
to  a party  of  60  was  not  quite  the  same  ; 
as  helping  to  prepare  a meal  at  home.  ^ 

There  had  to  be  much  organizing  and  ^ 

sharing  of  duties  for  chefs,  bakers,  fire-  S 
men,  dish  crew,  and  garbage  disposers.  U 
And  to  add  to  life  in  camp,  it  rained  for  » 
all  five  days.  ^ 

Students  as  Resource  Leaders  ■ 

You  learn  when  you  teach.  Finally  the  S 
course  came  to  the  point  where  students  J 
put  their  knowledge  and  skills  into  prac-  ■ 
tice  by  acting  as  resource  leaders  in  S 
environmental  studies  for  classes  of  # 
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elementary  school  children. 

I At  one  time  they  planned  a program  to 
introduce  the  children  to  the  Thames 
Valley  Trail,  which  wanders  in  and  out  of 
London.  The  students  organized  into 
i smaller  groups  to  settle  on  particular 
[I  topics  and  the  ways  of  working  these  out. 
One  took  on  mapping  the  trail;  another 
helped  children  to  consider  the  country- 
side as  it  used  to  be,  and  found  the 
Fanshawe  Pioneer  Village  situated  close 
to  the  trail  to  be  a central  resource.  Others 
considered  the  effects  of  the  dams  in  the 
watercourse,  and  the  ever-present  pollu- 
tion and  erosion  brought  on  by  the 
presence  of  man. 

Particular  leaders  were  attached  to 
‘swim  and  gym’  programs  for  opportunity 
classes  in  the  London  schools.  And  at 
another  time  they  led  groups  of  children 
in  environmental  studies  at  the  W.  E. 
Saunders  Nature  School  run  by  the  Lon- 
don Board.  Here  their  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  outdoors,  learned  earlier  in  the 
course,  was  transferred  to  the  younger 
children  as  they  led  them  in  studies  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  woods  in  the 
wintertime  and  of  the  ways  that  snow  and 
ice  affect  the  temperatures  of  a pond. 
They  also  attacked  another  fascinating 
problem  — the  dynamics  of  tobogganing. 

The  instruction  in  snowshoeing  had  an 
interesting  payoff  in  language  learning. 

It  turned  out  that  some  of  the  children 
were  in  French-language  classes,  and  so 
the  leaders  made  use  of  this,  both  to 
expand  their  own  knowledge  and  use  of 
secondary  school  French  and  to  en- 
courage the  same  in  their  charges.  Charlie 
Cunningham,  Head  of  Moderns  in  a Lon- 
don secondary  school,  was  of  great 
assistance:  ‘Si  vous  decidez  d’acheter 
une  paire  de  raquettes,  il  est  important 
de  choisir  le  modele  qui  vous  convient  le 
mieux.  II  faut  aussi  que  ce  modele  con- 
vienne  au  terrain  et  aux  conditions  de 
neige.  Par  example,  la  raquette  mince  et 
longue  est  utilisee  sur  les  surfaces  plattes 
et  sur  les  lacs  et  les  champs.  La  queue 
n’est  pas  obligatoire  mais  elle  aide  le 
marcheur  a raster  sur  sa  direction.’  Such 
descriptions  were  built  into  the  French 
lessons  of  the  elementary  school. 

Running  throughout  the  course  was  a 
component  that  had  its  effects  in  many 
of  the  activities.  It  could  be  called  leader- 
ship training  or  problem-solving,  but  it 
related  particularly  to  the  skills  of  working 
effectively  as  a participant  or  as  a leader 
in  groups. 

During  the  course  the  students  worked 
individually  in  school  teams,  and  some- 
times with  school  groups  combined.  They 
had  to  do  much  joint  planning  and  organ- 
izing for  the  different  experiences  in  which 
they  took  part,  whether  this  was  a camp- 
ing expedition,  the  Thames  Valley  Trail 
program,  or  the  river  and  urban 
environmental  studies. 

So  some  attention  was  given  to  solving 
problems  and  making  decisions  in  groups. 


To  assist  in  this  the  course  leaders  used 
ideas  taken  from  the  graduate  course  and 
workshops  of  the  late  Donald  Graham 
and  materials  supplied  by  the  Western 
Ontario  Centre  of  OISE  in  London.  The 
latter  included  films,  exercises  in  com- 
munication, and  particularly  a resource 
book  of  games  for  students  aimed  at  the 
development  of  discussion  skills  (Gene 
Stanford  and  Barbara  Stanford,  Learning 
Discussion  Skills  through  Games,  New 
York,  Citation  Press,  1969).  With  these 
materials  students  looked  at  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ways  in  which  they  worked 
together.  Who  keeps  order  in  a group? 
How  can  everyone  contribute?  They 
practiced  listening  carefully  to  perceive 
the  differences  in  viewpoints,  and  again 
practiced  at  summarizing  these.  They 
came  to  recognize  that  different  roles  are 
needed  in  groups,  and  that  leadership 
could  be  shared.  Out  of  it  all  they  became 
more  adept  in  arriving  at  a consensus. 

In  such  groups  not  only  were  problems 


being  solved  but  values  clarified  and 


different  points  of  view  entertained  and 
respected.  A simulation  problem  could 
produce  opposite  views:  ‘A  grade  8 stu- 
dent on  the  field  trip  in  your  group 
becomes  a brat  and  is  belligerent  with 
you.  The  teacher  isn’t  at  this  site.  What 
do  you  do?’  The  answers  varied:  stay 
calm  — don’t  get  violent  — ignore  him  — 
show  him  you  are  the  boss  — have  a 
stern  talk  — find  some  important  task  to 
occupy  his  mind  constructively  — tell 
him  he  isn’t  impressing  anyone.  Working 
with  the  elementary  students  in  the  field 
they  had  a chance  to  test  out  some  of 
the  ‘laboratory’  solutions. 

Evaluation 

Each  section  of  the  course  had  its  own 
set  of  objectives,  and  each  student  had  to 
have  a grading  to  fulfill  the  course  require- 
ments. But  the  final  assessment  came 
from  four  different  evaluations:  (1 ) that 
given  by  the  staff  to  the  group  projects, 

(2)  the  many  tests  of  skill  acquisition  given 
by  the  external  resource  leaders  such  as 
the  swimming  and  first  aid  instructors,  (3) 
the  judgments  of  the  teachers  of  the 
children  with  whom  the  leaders  worked, 
and  (4)  an  interview  with  a staff  member 
in  which  each  student  discussed  and 
assessed  how  much  he  or  she  had  gained 
from  and  contributed  to  the  course.  The 
evaluation  procedures  had  been  worked 
out  at  the  beginning  with  the  students. 

The  course  was  evaluated  too,  and 
there  were  some  difficulties.  It  has  to  run 
outside  of  regular  school  time,  for  it  is 
hard  to  have  it  mesh  with  school  sched- 
ules. It  requires  understanding  by  staffs 
and  much  time  from  course  leaders.  This 
year  there  will  be  greater  continuity  with 
the  teachers  and  classes  of  elementary 
school  children,  and  more  emphasis  on 
the  matter  of  working  effectively  together. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  this  year 
has  been  deciding  on  the  students:  five 
times  the  number  applied. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Waterloo  County 
Separate  School  Board,  we  conducted 
a survey  in  the  spring  of  1 974  that  was 
designed  to  elicit  information  from  school 
librarians  and  teachers  to  aid  in  evaluat- 
ing library  services  in  31  elementary  ^ 
schools.  It  was  an  evaluation  not  in  terms 
of  quantity  or  quality  of  materials  con- 
tained in  the  libraries,  nor  of  the  rate  of 
circulation  or  the  value  of  the  materials. 

It  was  rather  a look  at  the  effectiveness  of 
these  libraries  in  terms  of  the  interper- 
sonal relationships  between  the  teachers 
and  the  librarians,  at  their  perceptions  and  • 
expectations  of  one  another,  and  at  the 
services  provided  by  the  librarian. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  librar- 
ians in  the  31  schools,  and  different  but 
parallel  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
teachers.  The  questionnaires  were  drafted 
with  the  help  of  four  librarians  from  differ- 
ent areas  of  the  county.  We  felt  that  it  was 
most  important  to  involve  the  librarians  in 
the  planning  phase  of  research  to  ensure 
that  the  information  we  obtained  would 
reflect  their  concerns  as  active  partici- 
pants in  the  system  as  well  as  ours  as 
researchers.  Both  questionnaires  were 
anonymous  and  dealt  with  general  in- 
formation and  physical  facilities,  the  role, 
services,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
librarians,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
library  programs.  All  31  librarian  ques- 
tionnaires and  335  teacher  questionnaires  •' 
were  returned  to  the  university  and  were 
included  in  the  data  analysis. 
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General  Information  and 
Physical  Facilities 

We  found  that  slightly  more  than  half  the  - 
librarians  in  our  sample  had  come  to 
their  schools  by  choice  rather  than  by 
assignment,  and  half  were  employed 
part-time  rather  than  full-time,  working  an 
average  of  1 5V2  hours  a week.  The 
majority  had  worked  as  librarians  for 
three  to  five  years. 

We  had  observed  in  visiting  the  libraries 
that  most  of  them  were  very  comfortably 
furnished,  and  we  wondered  how  im- 
portant the  teachers  felt  the  furniture,  j 

carpets,  bright  walls,  etc.  were  in  encour-  | 
aging  students  to  use  the  libraries.  The  j 
vast  majority  (92  percent)  of  the  teachers 
reported  that  a pleasant  environment  and 
good  physical  facilities  were  quite  im-  ^ 
portant  or  very  im'portant.  Similarly,  all  : 
but  one  of  the  librarians  felt  that  the  setting  '< 
was  important.  However,  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  librarians  felt  that  they 
needed  more  space,  shelving,  and  stor-  ! 
age  in  their  libraries.  It  was  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  that  in  more  than  half 
the  schools  surveyed,  students  were 
unable  to  use  the  library  before  school 
or  at  noon  hour.  Howaver,  in  nearly  all 
schools  students  had  access  after  regular 
school  hours. 

We  were  also  interested  in  examining 
teachers’  awareness  of  other  non-school 
library  services  (such  as  nearby  public  i 
libraries  and  visiting  bookmobiles)  and  i 
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how  the  teachers  and  librarians  perceived 
these  Community  library  services  as 
j affecting  school  library  usage,  in  over 
I half  of  the  31  schools  we  found  that 
I teachers  within  a school  disagreed 
!,'  among  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
I bookmobile  visited  their  schooi  or 
' whether  there  was  a pubiic  library  nearby. 

I This  suggested  to  us  a ciear  need  for 
teachers  to  be  informed  of  the  community 
I library  services  avaiiabfe  so  that  they 
could  encourage  their  students  to  use 
them.  In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  teachers  and  librarians  who 
used  these  services  felt  that  they  supple- 
mented and  enriched  the  school  libraries 
and  increased  students’  awareness  and 
; appreciation  of  books. 

The  Role  of  the  Librarian 

A major  section  of  our  study  deait  with 
the  roie  of  the  librarian  and  her  relation- 
ships with  teachers  and  the  principai.  We 
asked  the  iibrarians  to  indicate  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  of  their  time  over 
the  schooi  year  was  spent  on  1 7 different 
activities.  These  17  activities  were  sub- 
divided into  four  categories;  (a)  student 
services,  such  as  providing  research  and 
reference  guidance  and  giving  book  talks, 
(b)  teacher  services,  such  as  preparing 
bibliographies  and  introducing  staff  to 
new  library  materiais;  (c)  other  library 
duties,  such  as  ordering  materiais  and 
fiiing  and  cataloging,  and  (d)  duties  not 
rotated  to  the  library,  such  as  other  teach- 
ing assignments.  The  average  percent  of 
time  spent  by  our  31  iibrarians  on  each  of 
these  four  areas  is  presented  in  the  graph. 


Average  percentage  of  time  spent  by  the 
31  librarians  on  four  categories  of  service. 


Student  Services 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  graph,  approxi- 
mately 57  percent  of  the  librarians’  time 
was  spent  in  providing  pupil  services.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  there  was 


wide  variation  in  how  much  time  individual 
librarians  spent  on  a particular  service; 
for  exampie,  some  librarians  spent  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  their  total  time 
teaching  library  skiiis  whiie  others  spent 
as  iittle  as  2 percent  of  their  time  in  this 
manner. 

The  teachers  were  asked  how  much 
importance  they  attached  to  the  various 
programs  and  services  offered  to  their 
students  by  the  library.  Over  80  percent 
of  the  teachers  responding  feit  that  the 
six  different  iibrary  services  for  students 
were  either  ‘very  important’  or  ‘quite 
important.’ 

Teacher  Services 

On  the  average,  1 9 percent  of  the  librar-  . 
ians’  work  invoived  providing  services  to 
teachers.  The  data  reveaied  a very  ciose 
correspondence  between  the  importance 
teachers  attached  to  these  services  and 
the  amount  of  time  iibrarians  spent  provid- 
ing them.  Providing  materiais  for  a spe- 
cific area  of  curricuium,  for  exampie,  was 
ranked  as  the  most  important  service  by 
the  teachers  and  this  was  also  the  teacher 
service  to  which  the  librarians  devoted  the 
greatest  amount  of  time.  The  teachers 
generaliy  reported  that  the  librarians  were 
‘very  heipful’  or  ‘helpful’  in  providing 
teacher  services,  but  a sizable  minority 
(25  percent)  reported  that  librarians  were 
of  little  help  in  either  providing  them  with 
in-service  programs  to  acquaint  them 
with  new  educational  techniques  and  use 
of  equipment  and  media  or  in  developing 
special  plans  or  programs  for  individual 
students. 

Other  Library  Duties 

Other  library  duties  took  up  20  percent  of 
the  librarians’  time.  Again,  however,  there 
was  marked  variability  in  the  proportion 
of  time  spent  by  individual  librarians  on 
different  tasks.  Some  librarians  reported 
spending  20  percent  of  their  total  time 
checking  books  in  and  out,  while  others 
reported  that  they  never  did  this. 

Duties  Not  Rotated  to  the  Library 
As  the  graph  indicates,  only  a small 
portion  of  the  librarians’  time  was  spent 
in  duties  not  related  to  the  library.  While 
on  the  average  librarians  were  involved 
in  ‘teaching  duties  not  related  to  the 
library'  for  only  4 percent  of  their  time, 
examination  of  individual  questionnaires 
revealed  that  librarians  either  spent  a 
good  portion  of  their  time  teaching  other 
subjects  (often  as  much  as  25  percent) 
or,  more  commonly,  did  not  teach  at  all. 

Teacher-Librarian  Relationships 

Several  questions  dealt  with  the  cooper- 
ativeness of  the  teachers  in  following 
library  procedures  and  the  degree  to 
which  teachers  used  the  programs  offered 
in  their  libraries.  Librarians  rated  the  large 
majority  of  teachers  (89  percent)  as  being 
either  fully  or  quite  cooperative  in  follow- 
ing library  rules  and  procedures.  The 


teachers,  for  their  part,  were  ‘very  satis- 
fied’ or  ‘satisfied’  with  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures as  they  existed  in  their  schools. 
Only  1 4 percent  reported  that  they  were 
‘somewhat’  or  ‘very’  dissatisfied. 

The  results  on  teacher  usage  of  three 
different  library  programs  (book  talks, 
librarian  teaching  programs,  and  teacher 
and  librarian  consultation)  can  best  be 
described  as  inconsistent.  In  some  of  the 
schools  all  of  the  teachers  fully  used  at 
least  one  of  the  library  programs;  there 
were  other  schools  where  none  of  the 
teachers  ever  used  any  of  the  programs. 
Book  talks  were  ‘frequently’  or  ‘fully’  used 
by  about  75  percent  of  the  teachers  and 
other  librarian  teaching  programs  by  60 
percent.  Teacher/librarian  consultation 
and  planning,  however,  was  only  ‘fre- 
quently’ or  ‘fully’  used  by  49  percent  of 
the  teachers  and  was  ‘rarely’  or  ‘never’ 
used  by  the  remaining  51  percent.  This 
result  is  rather  surprising  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  teachers  had  ranked  being  pro- 
vided with  materials  for  a specific  area  of 
curriculum  as  the  most  important  of  the 
services  they  received;  90  percent  of  the 
teachers  had  also  rated  the  librarian  ‘very 
helpful’  or  ‘helpful’  in  this  regard.  These 
results  suggest  that  while  teachers  looked 
to  the  librarians  for  materials,  the  librar- 
ians considered  that  a substantial  number 
of  teachers  were  ignoring  the  contribution 
the  librarians  could  make  in  the  teachers’ 
curriculum  planning. 

Our  librarian  questionnnaire  also  con- 
tained several  questions  relating  to 
librarian-principal  relationships  and  the 
librarian’s  role  in  determining  what  pro- 
portion of  the  school  budget  should  be 
allocated  to  the  library.  We  asked  the 
librarians  to  rate  ‘the  suport  your  principal 
has  provided  in  helping  you  pursue  the 
goals  and  programs  you  feel  are  desirable 
for  a school  library.’  About  80  percent  of 
the  librarians  felt  they  were  receiving  good 
or  excellent  support  from  their  principals; 
the  rest  rated  their  principal’s  support  only 
fair  or  poor.  While  80  percent  represents 
the  majority  of  librarians  in  this  school 
system,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  could 
be  taken  to  improve  librarian— principal 
relationships  in  the  remaining  20  percent 
of  the  schools.  With  respect  to  budget 
decisions,  we  found  that  librarians  had 
relatively  little  say  in  how  much  of  the  total 
school  budget  was  allocated  to  the  library, 
but  they  had  considerable  influence  (40 
percent  decided  entirely  and  50  percent 
to  a large  extent)  on  how  the  library 
budget  was  to  be  spent  once  it  had  been 
decided  upon. 

Evaluation  of  the  Library  System 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  this  study  was 
to  evaluate  how  successful  the  library 
program  was  for  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. We  found  that  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  regarded  the  school  library  as  a 
valuable  asset  for  bringing  about  changes 
jn  classroom  curriculum  and  as  a valuable 
information  supplement  and  teaching  aid 
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for  subjects  in  which  their  background 
was  limited.  We  were  also  interested  in 
whether  teachers  and  librarians  felt  that 
the  library  program  was  effective  for 
students  in  some  grades  more  than  in 
others.  There  was  general  consensus 
among  both  teachers  and  librarians  that 
library  programs  were  effective  or  very 
effective  for  both  primary  (K— 3)  and  junior 
(4-6)  students.  However,  for  the  inter- 
mediate level  (7-8)  the  librarians  felt  that 
their  programs  were  not  very  effective, 
although  teachers  who  taught  at  that  level 
felt  that  they  were. 

Student  Assistants 

A total  of  1 1 2 teachers  reported  that  there 
were  pupils  in  their  classes  who  worked 
as  library  assistants.  Almost  all  of  these 
teachers  felt  that  the  opportunity  was  very 
valuable  in  providing  these  students  with 
responsibility  and  leadership  experience. 
Only  5 percent  felt  that  the  experience  was 
of  little  value,  and  no  teacher  felt  that 
it  was  detrimental. 

Effects  of  the  Library  on  Student  Learning 
The  classroom  teachers  were  also  asked 
whether  or  not  they  felt  the  library  had  an 
effect  in  terms  of  a number  of  dimensions 
of  pupil  learning.  The  items  considered 
by  a majority  of  teachers  to  be  influenced 
most  by  the  library  were  ‘increasing 
students’  appreciation  of  books,’  and 
‘increasing  their  general  knowledge.’  A 
lesser  majority  felt  that  the  library 
increased  their  pupils’  sharing  of  outside 
information  useful  to  the  class,  their 
participation  in  class  discussions,  their 
reading  abilities,  and  their  abilities  to 
work  independently.  The  library  was  not 
seen  as  having  a substantial  effect  on 
art  and  music  appreciation. 

Recommendations  tor  Change 
Librarians  were  asked  to  rank-order  eight 
different  suggestions  for  improvements 
and  changes  in  library  programs.  These 
items,  in  the  order  in  which  the  librarians 
ranked  them,  were:  (1)  full-time  librarians 
in  all  schools,  (2)  increased  budget  for 
books,  (3)  provision  of  required  in-service 
training  for  teachers  and  principals  to 
increase  awareness  of  library  services 
and  facilities,  (4)  more  secretarial  assist- 
ance, (5)  provision  of  a library  consultant 
at  the  Board  level  to  coordinate  services 
and  programs,  (6)  increased  budget  for 
AV  software,  (7)  better  physical  facilities, 
(8)  increased  budget  for  AV  hardware. 

Teachers’  and  Librarians’  Comments 
In  both  the  teacher  and  the  librarian 
questionnaires,  sections  were  included 
for  written  comments  on  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  library  system, 
together  with  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. The  comments  made  by  teachers 
about  praiseworthy  aspects  of  their  library 
programs  and  facilities  included  the 
following;  ‘Library  is  well  equipped,  has 
good  supply  of  materials.’  ‘Library  is  well 


organized.’  ‘Library  has  pleasant  physical 
surroundings.’  ‘Library  has  a good  source 
of  references  for  specific  areas  of  curric- 
ulum.’ In  addition  to  a wide  variety  of 
comments  like  these,  there  were  a number 
of  comments  praising  the  librarian  herself: 
‘an  efficient  and  helpful  librarian,’  ‘exhibits 
great  warmth  and  patience  with  children,’ 
'one  of  the  most  loved  and  valuable  per- 
sons on  staff,  with  time  for  each  student’s 
queries,’  and  ‘has  an  excellent  relationship 
with  the  children.’ 

The  librarians  commented  that  their 
library  facilities  and  programs  taught 
students  research  skills,  encouraged  and 
developed  their  pleasure  reading  habits 
with  a wide  variety  of  materials,  helped 
them  learn  to  accept  responsibility  and 
work  independently,  increased  their  desire 
to  read,  and  improved  their  skill  in  read- 
ing. We  can  see,  then,  that  while  teachers 
and  librarians  were  in  general  agreement 
as  to  what  constituted  positive  features 
in  a school  library,  teachers  tended  to 
emphasize  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
library  (such  as  materials,  organization, 
and  surroundings)  while  librarians  em- 
phasized the  development  of  student  skills 
(such  as  research,  pleasure  reading,  and 
independent  study). 

It  was  quite  apparent  that  suggestions 
for  improvement  far  outnumbered  positive 
comments  on  both  the  teacher  and 
librarian  questionnaires.  The  five  most 
frequent  teacher  suggestions  were  as 
follows:  (1 ) have  full-time  librarians  in 
all  schools,  (2)  have  more  books  and 
materials,  (3)  have  more  flexible  library 
programs  (less  rigid  routines,  more  free- 
dom, and  a greater  variety  of  programs), 
(4)  allow  more  time  for  librarians  to  do 
only  library  duties  by  providing  more 
secretarial  help,  (5)  increase  space  in  the 
library  so  that  various  types  of  programs 
can  occur  simultaneously. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
teachers’  suggestions  was  the  substantial 
number  who  stressed  the  need  for  a full- 
time librarian.  Most  of  these  explaihed  at 
some  length  how  the  lack  of  a full-time 
librarian  seriously  reduced  library  servi'ces 
to  their  pupils  and  themselves,  and  com- 
mented on  the  waste  of  resources  when 
libraries  were  functioning  only  half  of  the 
time.  Their  response  probably  reflects  the 
fact  that  a considerable  number  of  librarian 
positions  had  recently  been  changed  from 
full-time  to  part-time. 

The  librarians’  comments  also  stressed 
the  need  fof  full-time  librarians  and  the 
need  for  more  time  to  do  planning  with 
teachers.  Some  suggested  that  there 
should  be  more  communication  between 
librarians  at  various  schools,  and  more 
sharing  of  library  materials  between 
schools. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

In  general,  we  found  that  there  was  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  library  system  and 
the  belief  was  expressed  by  the  majority 
of  teachers  and  librarians  that  it  was  very 


beneficial  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

There  was  marked  variability  in  the 
^amount  of  time  librarians  spent  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  duties.  While  some  of  this 
variability  no  doubt  reflected  individual 
differences  in  personality  and  program- 
ming, it  did  seem  that  in  some  schools 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  was  being 
spent  on  duties  not  related  to  the  library 
or  on  clerical  duties  such  as  filing,  shelv- 
ing, and  checking  books  in  and  out.  One 
major  problem  then  seemed  to  be  that 
librarians  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
spend  on  programs  that  both  they  and 
the  teachers  felt  were  very  important.  This 
situation,  of  course,  was  much  worse  in 
schools  that  had  only  part-time  librarians. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
problem  might  be  approached.  In  the  first 
place,  librarians  should  not  serve  as 
supply  teachers.  In  some  schools  librar- 
ians were  spending  as  much  as  one- 
quarter  of  their  time  teaching  other 
subjects.  Second,  librarians  should  be 
provided  with  adequate  secretarial  ser- 
vices. While  97  percent  of  the  librarians 
surveyed  had  at  least  some  secretarial 
help,  this  was  too  often  available  not 
when  it  was  needed  but  rather  when  the 
school  secretary  had  some  spare  time. 
Librarians  might  also  consider  making 
greater  use  of  student  assistants  and 
parent  volunteers  for  filing,  organizing 
materials,  and  checking  books  in  and  out. 

There  also  appeared  to  be  a need,  at 
least  in  some  schools,  for  more  effective 
communication  between  librarians  and 
other  staff  members.  Opportunities  should 
be  made  available  for  staff  discussions  on 
library  goals,  programs,  and  procedures 
so  that  the  library  can  most  effectively 
serve  the  needs  of  the  school. 

From  the  information  obtained  in  this 
survey  we  made  three  general  recom- 
mendations to  officials  of  the  Waterloo 
County  Separate  School  Board.  Foremost, 
it  appeared  that  full-time  librarians  are 
essential  to  the  optimal  functioning  of  the 
school  libraries. 

Second,  we  suggested  that  one  means 
of  obtaining  maximum  benefit  from  the 
limited  budget  allowances  to  school 
libraries  would  be  to  establish  a system 
whereby  materials  might  be  shared  be- 
tween various  schools.  To  this  end,  a 
position  could  be  created  at  the  school 
board  level  for  coordinating  inter-library 
cooperation.  This  position  could  serve  in 
the  broader  capacity  of  providing  guid- 
ance, direction,  and  information  to  all 
librarians  in  the  county. 

A third  recommendation  suggested  by 
the  data  was  that  provision  be  made-for 
more  communication,  consultation,  and 
planning  between  teachers  and  librarians. 

Note:  Questionnaire  materials  and  more 
technical  information  related  to  this  study 
are  available  on  request.  Please  send  all 
requests  to  the  authors.  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Waterloo, 
Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3G1. 
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Following  on  the  successful  series 
‘Canadian  Public  Figures  on  Tape,’  the 
Editorial  Division  at  OISE  has  now  em- 
barked on  a series  called  ‘Canadian 
Contemporary  Issues  on  Tape.’  The 
participants  in  these  hour-long  taped 
interviews  are  able  to  create  what 
John  Main,  director  of  the  project, 
describes  as  a ‘fireside  chat  atmosphere’ 
and  bring  meaning  and  perspective  to 
Canadian  diplomacy  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  envisaged  that  the  tapes  will  be  of 
interest  to  numerous  types  of  audience; 
however,  they  are  especially  suitable  for 
high  school  students  taking  such  courses 
as  History  for  the  Intermediate  Division 
(as  outlined  in  the  new  Ministry  guide- 
lines), Man  in  Society,  and  People 
and  Politics. 

Where  and  How  Much? 

The  four  tapes  discussed  in  this  article  — 
Canada’s  Foreign  Relations:  1867-1919, 
Canada’s  Foreign  Relations:  1919-1945, 
Canada  and  China,  and 
Canadian  Diplomacy  and  Foreign 
Policy  — 

are  available  on  either  reel  or  cassette  at 
$7.00  each. 

Address  orders  to 
Publications  Sales,  OISE 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 

Other  tapes  in  the  series  will  be 
announced  in  Orbit  as  they  are  issued. 


Jean  Shapter,  OISE 

OISE’S  new  tape  series  ranges  more 
widely,  historically  and  geographically, 
than  the  title  suggests.  Discussions  led  by 
Robert  Reford,  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  probe 
deeply  into  Canada’s  internal  and  ex- 
ternal growth,  and  include  a review  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  its  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  Talking  with  Reford 
are  Professor  Robert  Bothwell,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  University  of  Toronto; 
Associate  Professor  Jack  Granatstein, 
Department  of  History,  York  University; 
John  Holmes,  Research  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs; 
Arthur  Andrew,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs;  and  Professor  William 
Saywell,  Chairman,  Department  of  East 
Asian  Studies,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  series  thus  far  involves  four  dis- 
cussions: Canada’s  development  from 
1 867  to  1 91 9 with  Robert  Bothwell;  from 
1 91 9 to  the  end  of  World  War  II  with  Jack 
Granatstein;  the  development  of  Canadian 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  with  John 
Holmes  and  Arthur  Andrew;  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  with  William 
Saywell,  who  served  as  first  secretary  to 
the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Peking.  A tape 
on  Canada’s  foreign  relations  from  1945 
to  the  present  will  follow  in  the  near 
future.  Two  more  are  planned  on  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and 
thereafter  the  Editorial  Division  will  enlarge 
the  series  as  circumstances  permit. 

‘Canada’s  Foreign  Relations;  1867-1919’ 

Bothwell  presents  Confederation  objec- 
tively as  a union  of  some  4,000,000  people 
of  French  and  British  origin,  living  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and 
Ontario.  Though  it  represented  the  first 
step  toward  independence,  it  brought 
little  change:  Canada  remained  a colony 
subject  to  British  rule  and  foreign  policy. 
But  the  many  people  who  saw  strong  ties 
with  Britain  as  a defense  against  terri- 
torial ambition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  welcomed  this  situation.  There  was 


little  thought  of  the  cost  of  involvement  in 
British  foreign  policy.  And,  as  Bothwell 
points  out,  when  the  price  became  involve- 
ment in  war,  colonial  obligation  playeci  a 
far  smaller  part  than  did  emotional  ties 
with  the  Motherland.  But  the  new  nation, 
however  loyal,  was  moving  toward  inde- 
pendence, and  by  1900  British  authoriza- 
tion of  Canadian  trade  treaties  was  little 
more  than  a formality.  A few  years  later, 
England’s  request  for  colonial  assistance 
for  her  shipbuilding  program  received 
something  less  than  unanimous  support. 
Canadians  were  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves  of  their  own  welfare. 

But  Bothwell  sees  international  recogni- 
tion of  Canada  and  a changed  perception 
of  her  own  identity  as  resulting  from  her 
role  in  World  War  I and  pays  tribute  to  her 
magnificent  war  effort.  The  rise  to  nation- 
hood was  gathering  momentum.  Canada 
was  a signatory  to  the  T reaty  of  Versailles, 
albeit  in  a minor  capacity,  and  joined  the 
League  of  Nations  as  a country  in  her  own 
right;  and  in  1931  England  confirmed  her 
independence  in  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster, The  promise  of  July  1 , 1 867,  was 
fulfilled:  Canada  was  a free  nation,  vastly 
increased  in  size  and  stature  and  home 
to  people  of  many  national  origins. 

Bothwell  talks  of  Canadian  leaders 
and  how  their  personalities  affected  their 
leadership.  Laurier  — an  out-and-out 
colonial  whose  ideas  dated  from  the 
1850s  and  ’60s  — saw  foreign  policy  as 
England’s  responsibility  and  wanted  no 
part  of  it.  He  was  concerned  only  with 
developing  Canada  and  when,  to  his 
regret,  the  country  became  involved  in 
the  Boer  War,  he  placated  an  unsym- 
pathetic French  Canada  by  channeling 
many  war  contracts  to  Quebec.  He  con- 
sistently refused  to  make  advance  com- 
mitments and  dealt  with  matters  as  they 
arose  — a policy  perpetuated  in  the 
Liberal  Party  by  King,  his  successor. 

Bothwell  describes  Robert  Borden  as 
hampered  by  a complete  inability  to 
understand  French  Canada,  and  certainly 
his  handling  of  the  conscription  issue  of 
1 91 7 cost  the  Conservative  Party  the 
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support  of  Quebec.  But  earlier,  when  he 
and  Laurier  faced  the  electorate  on  the 
issue  of  support  for  British  shipbuilding, 
his  political  tactics  — questionable 
though  they  were  — mininnized  French 
opposition  and  won  him  the  victory. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Germany  in  1 91 4,  Canada  was  auto- 
matically involved,  although  Bothwell 
again  points  out  that  Canadian  loyalty  to 
Britain  left  no  other  course  open.  In  enter- 
ing the  war,  the  Canadian  government’s 
sole  official  duty  was  to  allocate  money  to 
finance  the  war  effort.  Borden  had  his  own 
view  of  Canadian  involvement  in  the  war; 
he  contended  that  it  was  Canada’s  war  as 
well  as  England’s  and  that  by  fighting  she 
was  only  defending  her  own  freedom. 

As  the  war  progressed,  Canadian 
losses  — particularly  in  trench  warfare  — 
far  outnumbered  available  reinforcements. 
Conscription  appeared  inevitable,  and 
Borden  invited  Laurier  to  join  him  in  form- 
ing a coalition  government  committed  to 
conscription  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Laurier  refused,  and  in  the  election  that 
folowed  Quebec  was  almost  completely 
isolated.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  censured  as  a 
traitor,  and  Borden  was  returned  to  power. 
Bothwell  discusses  the  underlying  feelings 
of  French  Quebec  and  reminds  the  lis- 
tener that,  in  remaining  true  to  his  own 
convictions.  Sir  Wilfrid  kept  Quebec  in 
the  Dominion. 

With  the  1917  election  of  Lloyd  George, 
Britain's  attitude  toward  Canada  changed, 
and  under  pressure  from  Borden  the 
British  government  adopted  a resolution 
stating  that  the  nations  in  the  British 
Empire  were  equal  and  that  the  British  ■ 
government  in  future  would  be  required 
to  consult  these  nations  on  issues  of 
peace  and  war.  For  all  his  British  loyalty 


Borden’s  first  commitment  was  to  Cana- 
dian independence,  aqd  it  was  on  his 
insistence  that  Canada  became  a signa- 
tory to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

‘Canada’s  Foreign  Relations:  1919-1945’ 

Reford’s  discussion  with  Professor 
Granatstein  begins  with  a period  when 
Canadians,  weary  of  involvement  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  were  turning  their  attention 
to  their  own  future.  Granatstein  speaks  at 
some  length  about  Mackenzie  King,  whose 
talent  for  interpreting  the  will  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  kept  him  in  power  longer  than 
any  other  prime  minister  and  saw  him  \ 
reelected  after  World  War  II  when  even 
Winston  Churchill  suffered  defeat  in  the 
change  of  government  that  traditionally 
follows  war.  Granatstein  describes  King 
as  ‘having  no  policy  at  all’  but,  in  the 
tradition  of  Laurier,  dealing  with  issues 
as  they  arose.  But  he  sees  this  stubborn, 
very  conservative  bachelor  as  the  real 
architect  of  the  Commonwealth  and  credits 
him  with  ‘tearing  down  an  empire  of  com- 
mon foreign  policy  and  creating  in  its 
place  a commonwealth  tied  together  by 
sentiment  and  self-interest.’ 

Turning  to  the  Depression  years.  Pro- 
fessor Granatstein  observes  that  while 
R.  B.  Bennett  handled  the  situation  badly, 
some  of  his  policies  were  ahead  of  the 
times  and  were  really  forerunners  of 
policies  successfully  implemented  later. 

From  the  Depression,  Granatsfein 
moves  to  a discussion  of  Canadef’s  entry 
to  World  War  II  and  the  fast-moving  events 
that  once  again  saw  Canadians  in  the 
front  lines.  As  the  war  progressed,  cas- 
ualties mounted,  and  as  in  1917  rein- 
forcements fell  far  short  of  the  need.  With 
history  repeating  itself,  the  question  of 
conscription  -again  came  to  the  fore.  After 


the  fall  of  France,  the  government  passed  jfc 
‘The  National  Resources  Mobilization  Act’  f 
approving  conscription  ‘for  service  in  i 

Canada  only.’  Subsequently,  King  deleted  J 
the  limiting  phrase  and  made  conscription  f 
mandatory  ‘but  only  if  we  need  it.’  The 
need  was  becoming  daily  more  obvious; 
Canadian  losses  in  the  heavy  fighting  of 
1944  were  great.  Finally,  bowing  to  the  ' 1 
inevitable.  King  introduced  conscription.  .j.  I 

Granatstein  summarizes  Canada’s  : 

financial  contribution  to  the  British  war 
effort,  the  volume  of  military  support  pro-  |i 
vided,  and  the  growth  of  our  gross  national  jj 
product  over  the  war  years.  Canada,  he  ' 
states,  emerged  from  the  war  as  an  inter- 
national power,  a fact  for  which  he  gives 
the  country’s  wise  and  able  government 
much  credit.  In  the  postwar  period,  he 
points  out,  Canada’s  prestige,  power,  and 
influence  were  greatly  enhanced  by  her 
commitment  to  helping  nations  devastated 
by  the  war. 

‘Canadian  Diplomacy  and 
Foreign  Policy’ 

Leaving  war  and  its  aftermath.  Reford 
explores  the  development  of  Canadian 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  with  John 
Holmes  and  Arthur  Andrew,  whose  com- 
bined broad  experience  gives  the  listener 
valuable  insight  into  thi^most  important  ‘ 
aspect  of  national  life.  During  some  twenty 
years’  service  with  the  Department  of  ■ 

External  Affairs,  Holmes  served  in  Qttawa, 
London,  and  Moscow  and  was  a member  ■ ' 
of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the  United  ’ 
Nations.  Andrew’s  career  began  with  a | 
junior  position  in  Bonn,  moved  through  I 
a series  of  other  posts,  and  saw  him  | 

become  successively  Charge  d’Affaires  : 

in  Prague,  Ambassador  to  Israel,  and  ! 

High  Commissioner  to  Cyprus.  Later,  | 


John  Holmes  and  Arthur  Andrew  discuss  the  ups  and  downs  of  being  a Canadian  diplomat.  Robert  Retard  (center), 
Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  is  the  interviewer. 
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during  a period  in  Stockholm,  he  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  Canada’s  recog- 
nition of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  foreign 
policy  is  the  relationship  of  one  country 
with  another;  diplomacy,  the  means 
whereby  that  relationship  is  implemented. 
Canada’s  foreign  policy  represents  her 
interests  abroad,  and  if  we  accept  the 
fact  that  Canadian  domestic  interests  are 
best  served  by  a world  at  peace,  every- 
thing falls  into  place.  Such  controversial 
issues  as  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  Peace-Keeping  Force  become 
quite  clearly  matters  of  national  respon- 
sibility. Andrew  and  Holmes  refer  to  the 
timeless  accuracy  of  Lester  Pearson’s 
statement  of  the  objectives  of  Canada’s 
foreign  policy  as  'peace  and  trade.’ 

Here  the  discussion  moves  quite  natur- 
ally into  Canada’s  relations  with  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  her  recogni- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  her  part  in  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations.  The, 
Canadian  government  realized  that  sup- 
port of  China’s  admission  to  the  UN  was 
potentially  damaging  to  Canada-United 
States  trade  relations,  but  felt  that  repre- 
sentation from  a country  inhabited  by 
one-quarter  of  the  world’s  population  was 
sufficiently  significant  to  justify  the  risk. 

The  gravity  of  ensuing  problems  is  dis- 
cussed and  the  situation  is  used  to  illus- 
trate the  ‘balancing  off’  process  that  is 
part  of  international  relations. 

The  discussion  turns  to  the  power  held 
by  the  United  States  and  Russia  and  the 
implications  their  decisions  have  for  other 
nations.  The  point  is  made  that  while  it  is 
folly  for  smaller  nations  to  tell  the  great 
powers  they  ‘cannot’  do  certain  things, 
it  may  sometimes  be  highly  desirable  for 
them  to  express  strong  disapproval  and 
criticism.  Commenting  that  no  Canadian 
accepts  the  concept  that  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  do  whatever  it  wishes. 
Reford’s  guests  explain  that  Canada  seeks 
to  defeat  unacceptable  measures  by  using 
her  influence  in  appropriate  areas.  The 
essence  of  good  diplomatic  relations  rests 
in  the  ability  of  nations  to  exert  construc- 
tive influence  on  each  other.  Canada’s 
geographical  position  requires  that  the 
federal  government  weigh  carefully 
Washington’s  probable  reaction  to  its 
policies,  while  her  internal  structure 
demands  that  it  keep  in  mind  the  interests 
of  the  various  provinces. 

Holmes  and  Andrew  then  discuss  the 
sense  of  morality  displayed  by  Canadians 
— the  sense  of  obligation  to  share  what 
they  have  with  others.  In  support  of  this  - 
view,  they  point  out  that  Canadian  aid  to 
needy  nations  seldom  has  any  political 
strings  attached. 

In  thefr  discussion,  both  men  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  need  for  govern- 
ment to  be  sensitive  to  public  opinion  but 
point  out  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
foreign  policy  and  must  be  weighed 
against  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 


National  Defence  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  Citing  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  help  Biafra  following 
its  break  with  Nigeria  as  a case  in  point, 
they  draw  attention  to  the  futility  of  the 
situation.  Canada  was  powerless  to  stop 
killing  in  a far-off  country  dominated  by 
a strong  army.  Also,  when  Bangladesh 
separated  from  Pakistan,  while  distance 
aggravated  the  problems  surrounding 
Canadian  assistance,  Pakistan’s  threats 
against  foreign  aid  attempts  were  a far 
greater  deterrent.  Government  cannot  set 
policy  that  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  people  at  home  — but  above  all  it 
cannot  set  policy  that  it  will  be  unable 
to_fulfill. 

The  world,  Holmes  and  Andrew  point 
out,  is  not  organized  like  a country.  The 
state  of  international  society  is  still  primi- 
tive and  the  fact  that  certain  things  may 
be  accomplished  within  any  given  country 
has  little  to  do  with  the  world  at  large.  The 
objective  of  all  diplomacy  should  be  to 
establish  throughout  the  world  the  kind 
of  justice  that  exists  in  a single  country, 
and  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  United 
Nations  was  created.  But  the  United 
Nations  exists  only  as  the  combined  will 
of  its  members:  the  way  to  world  peace 
is  through  countries  learning  to  talk 
and  work  together. 

‘Canada  and  China’ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  Reford’s  guest  is  William 
Saywell,  who  describes  his  duties  at  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Peking  as  largely 
involved  with  arranging  exchanges  be- 
tween Canada  and  China  of  scientists, 
doctors,  students,  teachers,  athletic 
teams,  and  cultural  exhibitions.  The  tape 
gives  a perceptive,  in-depth  look  at  the 
People’s  Republic.  At  the  outset,  Saywell 
draws  attention  to  the  enormous  population 
— so  great  that  even  official  figures  are 
only  estimates  varying  from  750,000,000 
to  900,000,000.  But  he  talks  of  the  Chinese 
not  as  teeming  masses  but  as  individual 
families  whose  common  culture  and 
ideology  have  produced  a common  way 
of  life.  In  the  typical  working-class  family, 
each  member  has  his  place;  children,  he 
states,  do  not  face  discipline  until  they 
enter  school.  Small  children  are  ‘spoiled’ 
and  the  indulgent  parent  can  readily 
obtain  all  manner  of  wonderful  toys.  Com- 
plete medical  coverage  costs  the  approxi- 
mate equivalent  of  one  Canadian  dollar 
a year,  visits  to  hospitals  or  clinics  involve 
token  payment  of  a few  cents,  and  pre- 
scription drugs  are  provided  at  a nominal 
charge.  The  people  are  looked  after  ‘from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave’  by  the  state,  and 
unemployment  and  housing  shortages 
are  unknown. 

Since  1949,  great  advances  in  educa- 
tion have  taken  place.  At  that  date 
approximately  one  person  in  ten  could 
read  and  write;  now  all  children  of  prim- 
ary age  attend  school.  Many  forms  of 
further  education  are  available,  although 


students  are  channeled  into  them  rather 
than  making  their  own  choices.  All  young 
people  must  undergo  a specified  period 
of  labor  in  the  fields,  for  it  is  felt  that  only 
through  such  experience  can  man  acquire 
an  understanding  of  life.  And  throughout 
his  lifetime,  regardless  of  position  or 
profession,  a Chinese  citizen  may  be 
required  to  return  temporarily  to  the  land 
lest  he  lose  sight  of  the  basic  meaning 
of  life. 

Saywell  reviews  the  rise  of  Communism 
in  China,  the  Chinese-Soviet  Alliance  of 
the  early  1 950s  that  brought  technical, 
economic,  and  human  assistance  to 
China,  the  eventual  break  with  Russia, 
and  China’s  repayment  in  full  of  her  debts 
to  the  USSR.  Turning  then  to  China’s 
history,  Saywell  unfolds  a dreary  record 
of  a country  torn  by  foreign  imperialism, 
harassed  by  peasant  revolts,  decimated 
by  war  with  Japan,  shaken  by  the  Boxer 
uprising,  pillaged  by  jealous  warlords, 
plagued  by  internal  strife,  occupied  by 
Japan,  and  eventually  overwhelmed  by 
civil  war.  Small  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
people  embrace  so  fiercely  a system  that 
provides  freedom  from  the  age-old  threats 
of  starvation,  poverty,  and  homelessness. 

The  name  ‘China,’  Saywell  explains, 
means  ‘middle  kingdom,’  and  he  looks 
back  at  a time  when  the  Chinese  believed 
that  theirs  was  the  only  civilization  and 
China  lay  at  the  center  of  all  things.  Now, 
centuries  later,  when  in  the  eyes  of  the 
People’s  Republic  the  USSR  has  departed 
from  true  Marxist  Communism,  China  sees 
herself  again  in  a central  role  as  a model 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. , 

Stating  that  the  People’s  Republic 
should  not  be  feared  as  an  aggressor, 
Saywell  points  to  the  record  of  history  and 
reminds  the  listener  that  China  has  never 
gone  beyond  what  she  considered  to  be 
her  own  territory  and  has  sought  only  to 
repulse  what  she  considered  threats  to 
her  own  borders.  And  in  this  connection 
he  discusses  the  part  foreign  diplomacy 
frequently  plays  in  resolving  border  dis- 
putes and  the  ways  in  which  neutral 
nations  serve  as  links  between  countries 
that  deny  each  other  diplomatic 
recognition. 

Whether  China  can  maintain  the  tre- 
mendous rate  of  advance  of  recent  years, 
Saywell  does  not  attempt  to  predict.  But 
he  sees  far-reaching  significance  in  her 
willingness  to  emerge,  however  slowly, 
from  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  panoramic  review  of  history. 

Reford  and  his  guests  see  a colony 
become  a country  and  an  ancient  nation 
reborn.  Their  discussion  involves  much 
that  is  far  from  contemporary  — but, 
taken  as  a whole,  it  is  precisely  that.  For 
the  release  of  Canadian  Contemporary 
Issues  on  Tape  coincides  with  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  and  with  the  stated  resolve  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  ‘bring  home 
the  British  North  America  Act.' 
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Please 
send  a 
drama  in 
November 


and  four  woodwind  players  in  March. 
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This  kind  of  order  comes  to  Mary  Carr, 
administrator  of  Prologue  to  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  and  she  has  artists  available  to 
fill  the  requirements.  Canadian  profes- 
I sionals  under  Prologue’s  banner  are 
’ willing  to  travel  anywhere  in  Ontario  to 
' perform  in  the  schools. 

Prologue  is  a nonprofit  organization 
that  has  been  operating  since  1967.  With 
^ the  assistance  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council, 
Prologue  has  introduced  major  Canadian 
: performing  companies  to  more  than  a 
million  Ontario  school  children  in  just 
eight  years.  The  program  continues  to 
grow,  and  the  orders  now  come  from  all 
over  Ontario. 

Drama  is  supplied  by  Young  People’s 
Theatre,  an  outstanding  company  whose 
; presentations  are  specially  designed  for 
I particular  levels,  primary  through  senior, 
i Many  of  these  plays  are  written  by  well- 
known  Canadian  playwrights,  and  often 


stress  participation  and  involvement  by 
the  audience. 

Dance  companies  have  included  the 
National  Ballet,  Les  Compagnons  de  la 
Danse  from  Montreal,  and  Feux  Follets 
from  Charlottetown.  Their  performances 
of  modern  and  traditional  dance  have 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
senior  students.  For  the  primary  and 
junior  divisions.  Prologue  sends  Looking- 
Glass  Dance  Company  — an  ensemble 
that  performs  lively,  creative  stories-in- 
dance,  and  spins  a beautiful  web  of 
make-believe. 

Musical  resources  are  extensive,’  rang- 
ing from  soloists  to  sextets,  all  profes- 
sionals with  a special  talent  for  bringing 
music  to  young  people.  There  are  wood- 
wind, string,  brass,  and  percussion 
players  available,  as  well  as  vocalists. 

Jan  Rubes  or  Bram  Morrison  will  sing  for 
the  young  children,  and  the  Canadian 


Opera  Company  will  provide  either  a short 
opera  (often  written  by  a Canadian  com- 
poser) or  ‘STAB’  (a  revue  for  soprano, 
tenor,  alto,  bass)  that  gives  a fascinating 
survey  of  vocal  music. 

The  Canadian  Mime  Theatre  also  tours 
the  province  for  Prologue,  and  this  inter- 
nationally renowned  group  has  certainly 
been  a super  silent  hit!  Sorry,  completely 
booked  at  this  time  — will  hold  orders 
for  next  year. 

Prologue  to  the  Performing  Arts  is 
located  at  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
MSS  1V5;  telephone  (416)  920-9100. 
Requests  for  information  on  fees  and 
scheduling  should  be  addressed  to 
the  administrator. 


Andrea  Alexander 
Prologue  Board  of  Directors 


Save  the  opera  and  mime  for  next  year. 
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It’s  not  always  a game/ 
un  ete  d’illusions 


In  Orbit  21  (page  2),  we  made  mention  of 
All  About  Us/Nous  Autres,  a project  initi- 
ated by  Betty  Nickerson  for  encouraging 
the  creative  talents  of  children  across 
Canada.  At  that  time  the  project’s  first 
exhibit,  consisting  of  over  two  hundred 
paintings  and  drawings,  was  being  dis- 
played in  rnost  of  the  larger  Canadian 
cities.  In  the  past  few  months,  the  project 
has  also  produced  a book  of  poems  and 


prose  pieces  entitled  It’s  Not  Always  a 
Game/Un  Ete  d'lllusions.  On  these  two 
pages  we  have  reprinted  some  of  the 
poems.  The  authors,  who  are  aged 
between  7 and  18,  come  from  every 
province  in  Canada.  Copies  of  the  book 
are  available  (prepaid,  please)  from 
All  About  Us/Nous  Autres.- 
Box  375,  Station  A.  Ottawa,  Ontario 
$6.95. 


Grass 

Hot  brown 
Coarse  and  stubbly 
Withered,  broken  and  dry 
Straw 

Grass 

Frosted-over 
Covered  with  white 
Dead  against  its  will 
Frozen 

Grass 

Green  growing 
Tickling  tiny  toes 
Drinking  drops  of  dew 
Cool 


whose  womb 
erupted  to 
produce  caviar  at 
a reasonable  rate,  without 
blisters? 

Debbie  Chapman,  Age  1 7 
Kamloops,  British  Columbia 


Grass 

Silently  swaying 
Nature  breathing  softly 
Tall,  tender,  slim,  slender 

HIDE  AND  SEEK  Lush 

It’s  not  always  a game.  Heather  Drugge,  Age  9 

Sometimes  you  have  to  stand  right  Edmonton,  Alberta 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  yard 
And  yell  ‘I  give  up’ 

And  see  if  anyone  comes. 


WHEAT 


Gerilyn  Shand,  Age  18 
Clarks  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia 


Have  you  ever  seen  wheat  in  the  wind? 
Those  golden  staffs  flowing  with  the  breeze 
As  if  they  were  yearning  for  something 
They  could  not  quite  reach. 


The  star  of  hope 

The  eye  of  understanding 

The  hands  of  peace 

Hope,  peace,  understanding 

The  words  we  must  complete 

Before  Love  can  take  its  joyful  place 

Sara  Elizabeth  Byers,  Age  10 
Argentia,  Newfoundland 

SIJO 

One  day  in  June  on  the  hills 
We  saw  a bunch  of  eagles 
In  a nest  and  on  the  way  down 
We  saw  the  mighty  hunters 
Aim  their  bows  and  arrows. 

The  lifeless  eagles  float  to  the  earth  to  fly  no  more. 

Patti  Eade,  Age  10 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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Gayle  Murphy,  Age 
Whitehorse,  Yukon 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS 

In  summer  time  we  are  going  on  holidays.  We  are 
going  hunting  seals  and  caribou.  We  go  fishing  too. 
Sometimes  my  Dad  catches  two  seals  — one  is  fat 
and  the  other  one  is  not  fat.  We  go  to  sleep  when 
my  mother  tells  us  to  go  to  sleep.  In  the  morning 
we  dress  up  and  we  eat  some  meat.  We  eat  caribou 
meat.  We  freeze  it  behind  our  tent.  Caribou  meat 
tastes  good.  We  live  in  a tent  when  we  go  hunting. 
There  are  lots  of  rocks  in  the  tent.  We  put  caribou 
skins  on  the  rocks.  Then  we  sleep  on  the  caribou 
skins  and  put  a blanket  over  us.  Snoopy  comes 
with  us.  Snoopy  catches  some  birds.  We  play  with 
my  dog.  We  play  on  the  roc^s.  We  play  hide  and 
seek  and  tag.  My  sister  tags  me  and  I tag  her.  My 
Dad  likes  hunting  caribou.  When  my  Dad  goes 
hunting  caribou  he  walks.  Sometimes  Snoopy  goes 
with  my  Dad.  Our  family  picks  berries.  I keep  my 
sister  and  brother  when  my  mother  works  and  my 
Dad  goes  hunting.  My  Dad  and  my  Mom  go  in  a 
boat  and  hunt  some  seals.  My  sister  and  I tried  to 
catch  some  fish.  I caught  two  fish  and  my  sister 
caught  one  fish.  My  brother  hit  one  bird  with  a 
rock. 


m « » i • 

SiHence 

^ii^nae  ‘ • 

It’s  too  quiet 
Alone 

Silence 

Gives  you  time  to  think 
Think  about  yourself 
Your  friends 
Your  enemies 
Silence 

Jeffrey  Irwin,  Age  13 

St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick 


f SNOW 

i 

t The  snow  is  falling 
I Like  little  bits  of  star  dust. 
: A quiet  winter. 

[Laurie  Keenan,  Age  12 
Willowdale,  Ontario 

i - 


Bernadette  Power 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island 


time. 

There  are  candles  here, 
And  their  flickering 
Makes  changing  shadows 
On  the  walls. 
Somewhere, 

A lone  guitar 
Is  playing 

A sad  and  haunting 
Song. 

It  dies  away. 

And  I think 
God 
Must  be 
Lonely 
Sometimes. 


Doris  Nancy  Ivarluk,  Age  9 
Coppermine,  Northwest  Territories 
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Thinking  about  Time  in  Carly  Childhood 


Christine  Nash 

OISE  Midnorthern  Centre,  Sudbury 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
increasing  interest  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation in  the  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
regions  of  Ontario.  Many  parent  coopera- 
tive nursery  schools  have  been  formed, 
and  various  school  boards  have  set  up 
junior  kindergartens  in  both  official  lan- 
guages. As  new  programs  were  being 
planned,  few  people  from  southern 
Ontario  could  come  north  to  give  direct 
assistance.  So  we  looked  to  our  own 
resources.  We  went  south  and  observed 
classrooms.  Attendance  at  Early  Child- 
hood conferences  arranged  by  OISE’s 
Midnorthern  Centre  was  phenomenal  as 
people  got  together  from  the  cities  and 
smaller  communities  across  the  north. 
There  was,  and  still  is,  an  excitement 
rarely  seen  in  other  areas  of  education. 

Everyone  was  starting  together.  At  first 
we  talked  philosophy  and  general  objec- 
tives. Then  practice.  The  Midnorthern 
Centre  became  involved  in  the  develop- 


ment of  many  programs,  each  related  to 
a common  theme  — the  learning  environ- 
ment. A central  and  growing  concern  for 
boards  of  education  is  the  integration  of 
programs  at  the  various  levels  of  early 
childhood  education.  We  at  the  Centre 
consider  that  the  way  we  have  come  to 
focus  on  the  learning  environment  can 
provide  this  necessary  integration. 

We  see  the  learning  environment  as 
having  four  dimensions  — space,  time, 
people,  and  things.  The  total  space  or 
organization  of  the  classroom  remains 
fairly  stable  for  the  period  from  nursery 
school  to  senior  kindergarten.  So  does 
the  need  for  meaningful  communication 
between  all  the  people  in  the  classroom. 
However,  the  things  (curriculum  materials 
or  program  content)  and  the  approach 
through  the  way  time  is  used  develop  over 
the  three  years  so  as  to  keep  step  with 
child  development. 

If  we  think  of  a program  in  all  four 
dimensions,  the  controversy  between 
‘open’  and  ‘closed’  education  is  avoided. 
Time,  space,  and  people  can  instead  be 


examined  in  terms  of  the  psychology  of 
the  child,  and  this  examination  guides  the 
setting  of  appropriate  conditions  for 
learning.  It  is  once  these  conditions  have 
been  established  that  attention  turns  to 
the  sequencing  and  planning  of  program 
content  — the  things  in  the  program. 

Failure  to  recognize  and  distinguish 
between  the  four  elements  of  the  learning 
environment  has  been  at  the  root  of 
needless  debate.  Some  educators  have 
stressed  the  setting.  Others  have  focused 
on  what  ‘content’  is  to  be  learned.  Those 
who  place  emphasis  on  content  — on 
concepts,  on  structures  and  routines  — 
do  so  perhaps  because  they  feel  com- 
fortable with  something  they  can  ‘evaluate.’ 

The  scheme  we  came  up  with  at  the 
Midnorthern  Centre  is  known  as  the 
Experimental  Early  Childhood  Program. 
When  1 first  talked  about  evaluating  the 
program  with  the  experts,  I was  told  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate  any 
dimensions  other  than  the  things,  the 
content.  But  for  me,  things  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  most  important  part,  insofar  as 


St.  John  RCSS  in  Garson,  near 


V 

Sudbury,  where  the 


author  is  conducting  an  experimental  junior  kindergarten  program. 
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much  of  our  program  was  not  verbal 
learning  but  exposure  to  experience.  The 
child’s  approach  to  time  was,  I felt,  more 
important  to  evaluate. 

In  planning  our  program,  all  com- 
ponents of  the  learning  environment 
were  developed  through  discussions 
with  numerous  groups  of  teachers.  But 
although  reliable  information  is  available 
on  the  child’s  view  of  time,  such  infor- 
mation has  been  unpublicized.  Thus, 
whenever  the  topic  was  Time,’  the  most 
common  outcome  of  these  discussions 
was  a feeling  of  helplessness.  ‘We  don’t 
understand  the  child’s  view  of  time.  We 
cannot  plan  our  program  around  some- 
thing we  do  not  know  about.’  ‘There  are 
many  external  pressures  — from  princi- 
pals, superintendents,  parents,  the  janitor 
— all  telling  us  to  split  time  in  various 
ways.’  ‘There  are  traditional  ways  of 
using  time,  often  derived  from  programs 
for  older  children.  The  most  we  can  do 
is  modify  these.’  ‘If  we  are  to  make 
changes,  we  must  be  able  to  justify  them 
to  a lot  of  people.’  But  despite  these 
conclusions,  few  teachers  felt  it  had  been 
a waste  of  time  to  discuss  time.  So  we 
began  to  examine  just  what  we  do  know 
about  the  way  the  child  understands  time. 

The  Child’s  Time  Concepts 

The  young  child  learns  through  his  own 
physical  experience,  but  when  he  enters 
junior  kindergarten  he  has  after  all  had 
only  about  36  months  of  meaningful 
experience.  Time  is  a complex  concept 
built  up  slowly.  As  with  most  complex 
concepts  that  develop  quite  late  in  child- 
hood, there  is  little  dramatic  growth. 

Yet  there  are  distinct  milestones  in 
understanding. 

Before  he  is  two  years  old,  the  child 
shows  he  can  remember.  But  he  remem- 
bers an  event  as  an  event  — not  part  of 
a series  of  events.  Time  associations  are 
part  of  the  event.  The  four-year-old  says, 
‘When  we  were  at  Grandma’s  place,  we 
fed  the  ducks.’  But  he  still  may  not  know 
that  the  visit  to  Grandma  came  before 
or  after  some  other  event. 

Being  able  to  put  things  in  temporal 
order  and  to  understand  the  possibility 
of  time  units  are  both  later  developments. 
‘Then’  still  means  ‘and.’  ‘A  long  time’  may 
be  a minute  or  an  hour.  As  adults  we 
understand  how  time  passes  quickly  or 
slowly  depending  on  what  we  are  doing. 
For  the  young  child,  subjective  time  is  all 
there  is.  Add  to  this  his  inability  to  corre- 
late time  with  speed  and  distance  (an 
ability  basic  to  understanding  how  clocks 
register  time)  and  we  can  see  the  full 
extent  of  the  gap  between  child  and 
adult  views  of  time.  Not  surprisingly  it  is 
not  until  quite  late  in  elementary  school 
that  he  understands  that  older  things  or 
people  need  not  be  the  bigger  ones,  or 
grasps  notions  of  historical  time. 

This  looks  like  a bleak  picture.  One 
teacher  in  our  discussions  commented, 
‘Since  the  child  cannot  understand  the 


basis  for  our  timetabling  our  program,, 
maybe  it  doesn’t  matter  how  we  arrange 
the  time.’ 

A ce^ntral  idea  in  the  minds  of  some 
program  planners  in  early  childhood  is 
that  the  young  child  must  get  used  to 
working  to  adult  timetabling.  ‘He  will  have 
to  in  grade  1 .’  But  this  confuses  ‘prepara- 
tion’ for  later  education  with  ‘rehearsal’ 
for  grade  1 . We  can  rehearse  and  we  need 
to  rehearse  a part  we  cannot  understand. 
We  prepare  for  something  by  gaining 
understanding.  In  early  childhood  there 
are  appropriate  ways  of  helping  the  child 
to  gain  understanding  of  time. 

One  of  the  aims  in  our  program  was 
to  encourage  the  transition  in  the  child’s 
thinking  from  subjective  to  objective  time. 
For  this  we  began  with  an  egg-timer. 

When  Stephen  had  the  tricycle  and  Bobby 
wanted  it,  Bobby  told  Stephen  he  would 
want  it  soon.  Then  Bobby  took  a five- 
minute  timer  and  sat  down  watching  the 
sand  going  through.  When  the  five  minutes 
had  passed,  he  took  the  egg-timer  to 
show  Stephen  and  got  the  tricycle.  If 
Stephen  decided  he  would  prefer  to  wait 
for  the  tricycle  instead  of  starting  another 
activity,  he  would  then  take  the  egg-timer. 

One  observer  thought  it  a waste  of  time 
for  a child  to  watch  an  egg-timer.  Yet  this 
is  the  most  direct  way  for  the  child  to 
experience  the  contrast  between  objective 
and  subjective  time  when  he  is  unable  to 
tell  time  meaningfully  (for  him)  from 
a clock. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  time 
understanding  that  is  central  to  an  early 
childhood  program.  We  cannot  expect 
children  to  learn  much  about  time  through 
schedules  based  on  adult  time  concepts. 
Routines  with  a reason,  those  that  form 
part  of  the  child’s  (not  the  adult’s)  needs, 
help  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
orderly  sequence.  We  take  off  our  jackets 
as  soon  as  we  come  in  — that  makes 
sense.  But  if  we  drop  everything  for  juice 
and  cookies  even  though  we  aren’t 
hungry  — that  doesn’t. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  children  who 
do  not  have  elementary  school  style 
timetabling  in  the  early  years  are  less  able 
to  cope  with  such  routines  later.  In  early 
childhood  the  child  must  learn  to  use 
time.  Later  he  can  learn  just  how  much 
or  how  liLle  time  he  has  to  use.  The 
general  objective  is  to  help  the  child  to 
use  time  and,  through  his  use  of  time,  to 
gain  understanding  of  time.  This  objec- 
tive must  be  made  more  specific  before 
we  can  find  a way  of  achieving  it  and  of 
evaluating  the  achievement. 

The  Child’s  Use  of  Time 

One  specific  objective  emerging  from  our 
discussions  of  time  was  that  of  increasing 
the  child’s  attention  span.  Sometimes 
‘attention  span’  only  means  the  length  of 
time  the  child  will  consent  to  listen  pas- 
sively to  something  uninteresting  to  him. 
To  avoid  confusion,  we  used  the  term 
‘task  orientation  time’  — that  is,  the  time 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

is  searching  for  a new 

COORDINATOR  OF  FIELD 
DEVELOPMENT 

to  suceed  the  incumbent,  who  is 
retiring 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  successful 
candidate  will  be  appointed  for  an 
initial  term  of  up  to  five  years.  Rank 
and  salary  will  depend  on  the  success- 
ful candidate’s  qualifications. 

This  is  a senior  academic  administrative 
position  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute.  The  Co- 
ordinator of  Field  Development  will 
provide  leadership  to  ensure  that  the 
objectives  of  OISE  are  reflected  in  all 
field  development  work  undertaken  by 
the  Institute.  In  consultation  with  the 
Coordinator  of  Research  and 
Development  Studies,  department 
chairmen,  and  field  centre  staff,  the 
Coordinator  will  be  expected  to 
identify  and  anticipate  trends  and 
needs  in  education  and  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  programs  that 
will  assist  local  educators  in  responding 
to  such  trends  and  needs. 

Among  the  major  qualifications  for 
the  position,  the  following  are  highly 
desirable:  knowledge  of  and  facility 
with  current  concepts  and  trends  in 
educational  theory,  research,  and 
development;  familiarity  with  the 
practical  concerns  of  school  systems  in 
Canada;  and  demonstrated  competence 
in  working  with  practicing  educators 
to  effect  significant  improvement. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  be  considered 
for  this  position  should  send  vitae  to : 

Dr.  Robin  Farquhar 
Chairman 

Search  Committee  for  Coordinator  of 

Field  Development 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 

in  Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West 

Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 

Canada 

Formal  and  complete  applications  for 
the  position  should  be  received  no 
later  than  December  31 , 1974. 
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THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

is  searching  for  a new 

COORDINATOR  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  STUDIES 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  successful 
candidate  will  be  appointed  for  an 
initial  term  of  up  to  five  years.  Rank 
and  salary  will  depend  on  the  success- 
ful candidate’s  quahfications. 

This  is  a senior  academic  administrative 
position  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute.  The  Co- 
ordinator will  be  expected  to  provide 
leadership  to  ensure  that  the  objectives 
of  OISE  are  reflected  in  all  research 
and  development  programs  of  the 
Institute,  In  consultation  with  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Field  Development  and 
department  chairmen,  the  Coordinator 
will  identify  research  and  development 
needs  and  will  assist  and  encourage 
staff  members  to  undertake  studies  in 
response  to  these  needs. 

Among  the  major  qualifications  for 
the  position,  the  following  are  highly 
desirable:  significant  administrative 
experience  in  universities  or  other 
settings;  significant  experience  in 
research  and  development  and 
graduate  study  within  the  field  of 
education  or  related  disciplines; 
familiarity  with  education  in  Ontario 
and  familiarity  with  policy  at  the 
provincial  and  federal  levels  affecting 
educational  research  and  development 
in  Canada. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  be  considered 
for  this  position  should  send  vitae  to: 

Dr.  Robin  H.  Farquhar 
Chairman 

Search  Committee  for  Coordinator  of 

Research  and  Development  Studies 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 

in  Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West 

Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 

Canada 

Formal  and  complete  applications  for 
the  position  should  be  received  no 
later  than  December  31,  1974. 


a child  spends  working  spontaneously  at 
a task  of  his  own  choosing.  We  then 
devised  the  program  so  as  to  help  chil- 
dren increase  their  task  orientation  time. 

Sometimes  planners  of  early  childhood 
programs  suggest  changing  from  one 
activity  to  another  frequently  'to  accom- 
modate short  attention  span.’  However, 
this  would  meet  the  needs  of  very  few 
children,  and  growth  in  attention  span 
would  be  discouraged.  On  the  contrary, 
we  eliminated  routines  that  would  interrupt 
the  child’s  work.  Other  unnecessary  inter- 
ruptions to  free  play  activities  were  cut 
out.  Activities  likely  to  interest  most  of  the 
children,  such  as  movies  or  musical 
games  or  outside  play,  were  put  at  the 
end  of  the  morning.  As  the  time  for  these 
approached,  the  various  activity  centers 
were  closed  one  by  one  as  they  became 
deserted.  No  child  would  be  asked  to 
leave  an  activity  for  another,  and  care  was 
taken  not  to  arrange  on  any  single  day 
too  many  new  activities  that  would  com- 
pete for  a child’s  attention.  When  a child 
showed  no  sign  of  losing  interest  in  a task 
five  minutes  before  an  unavoidable  inter- 
ruption, he  was  warned  of  the  impending 
need  to  finish  so  that  he  would  not  get 
into  the  predicament  ‘But  I can’t  put  away 
the  puzzle  and  get  ready  for  gym!’ 

In  addition,  for  children  who  were  ready, 
a ‘planning  board’  was  used  to  encourage 
recognition  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
an  activity.  The  child  would  place  a 
picture-card  of  an  activity  beside  his 
name  on  the  board  as  he  began  it  and 
remove  it  as  he  finished.  With  experience 
he  then  gains  some  insight  into  planning 
his  activities. 

Evaluation  of  Progress 

Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  was  done  in  two  ways.  First, 
each  child’s  task  orientation  time  was 
measured  at  three  points  during  the 
school  year.  (This  can  be  done  in  any 
type  of  program  to  chart  the  individual’s 
progress  against  his  original  attention 
span.)  Second,  because  this  was  an 
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‘experimental’  strategy  (that  is,  practiced 
in  many  schools  but  still  the  subject  of 
controversy  and  disbelief),  comparisons 
were  made  with  children  of  the  same  age 
in  regular  timetabled  types  of  program. 

In  the  experimental  program  20  morning 
and  20  afternoon  children  were  observed 
in  the  ‘free  play’  situation  (40  children). 

In  each  of.three  regular  timetabled  pro- 
grams 7 morning  and  7 afternoon  children 
were  observed  (42  children).  Day  plans 
for  the  two  observation  groups  are  shown 
in  the  timetables.  Each  child  was  observed 
at  three  consecutive  sessions  at  each 
point  in  the  year. 

The  observations  were  made  in  Sep- 
tember, January,  and  late  May.  Children 
in  all  programs  were  observed  only  at 
activities  common  to  all  settings  — paint- 
ing at  easels,  sand  play,  water  play, 
puzzles,  collage.  All  observations  were 
made  at-the  midpoint  of  a free  play 
session. 

What  we  found  was  that  all  40  of  the 
children  in  the  experimental  program 
increased  their  task  orientation  time  from 
September  to  January  to  May.  Only  half 
of  those  in  the  timetabled  program  showed 
consistent  improvement;  the  remainder 
regressed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  two 
groups  were  similar  — the  experimental 
group  averaging  3.21  (3  minutes  21 
seconds)  and  the  comparison  group 
3.53.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  experi- 
mental group  averaged  14.32  compared 
with  6.6  for  the  other  group.  The  range 
of  task  orientation  times  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  3.8  to  1 7.4  for  the  comparison 
group:  for  the  experimental  group,  the 
range  was  7.56  to  27.1 6. 

Conclusions 

The  basis  for  making  task  orientation  time 
one  main  focus  of  the  early  childhood 
program  was  that  it  makes  sense  to 'con- 
centrate on  tasks  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  children’s  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Children  learn  to  work  within  adult 
time  structures  when  they  are  ready  to 
understand  them.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  children  in  the  experi- 
mental program  were  unable  to  adjust  to 
the  more  strictly  scheduled  activities  of  j 
kindergarten.  But  we  contend  that  attempts  | 
to  impose  too  much  structure  too  early  ' 
will  hamper  rather  than  help  the  develop-  ‘ : 
ment  of  task  orientation  skills,  which  are,  ' < 
after  all,  basic  work/study  skills  essential 
to  school  progress. 

The  conversation -of  astute  four-year- 
olds  in  a timetabled  program  perhaps 
makes  the  point  best  of  all: 

‘Come  and  help  me  find  all  the  pink 
stones  in  this  puddle.’ 

‘No.  As  soon  as  we  get  started,  she’ll 
make  us  stop  for  juice  and  cookies  or 
bathroom.’  1 

Note:  The  next  part  of  this  article  will  be 
about  space  in  the  learning  environment  i 
and  will  appear  in  a subsequent  issue.  ^ 

I 
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THE  PREVATE  SCHOOL 


HOW  CHANGE  IS  AFFECTING 
' ALMA  COLLEGE 


Joanne  Turner 

Ontario  Teacher  Education  College 

‘Dear  old  Alma,  may  we  ever  look  / Back 
upon  thy  glory . . rang  out  once  more 
at  the  annual  commencement  exercises  in 
June  1 974,  as  64  young  ladies,  certificates 
in  hand,  sang  their  final  praises  to  an 
educational  institution  of  stature  and 
longevity.  For  3,000  alumnae,  the  same 
words  echo  each  year  at  branch  meetings 
and  reunions,  and  the  graduates’  pledge 
reverberates  across  international 
boundaries: 

'/  promise  to  guard  faithtully  the  inter- 
ests of  Alma  College,  to  use  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  further  quest  of  knowledge, 
to  promote  the  reverent  love  of  fearning, 
and  the  triumph  of  truth,  righteousness 
and  peace  in  all  the  earth.’ 

In  a world  of  change,  one  might  ask 
how  the  traditions  of  Alma  College  have 
been  preserved,  and  wonder  how  much 
longer  they  may  be  maintained. 

In  order  to  determine  the  present  use- 
fulness of  a private  school,  a study  was 
carried  out  last  winter  to  compare  the 
Alma  girl  of  today  with  her  predecessors 
of  up  to  fifty  years  ago.  In  some  areas,  no 


change  has  taken  place:  the  lasting 
friendships  formed  in  residence  life  are 
just  as  meaningful  today  as  in  early  years. 
In  other  areas  such  as  curriculum,  there 
has  been  considerable  alteration.  Two 
new  courses  have  been  added  for  the 
1974/75  session:  Family  Studies, 
approved  for  credit  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  supported  by  a newly 
formed  nursery  school  on  the  premises, 
and  Equestrian  Studies  involving  practical 
(riding)  and  theoretical  training  in  equine 
care  and  management. 

Alma  College  was  founded  in  1 881  by 
Bishop  Carman  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  ‘to  afford  young  ladies  a 
liberal  course  of  instruction  in  all  that 
tends  to  make  their  lives  useful  and 
happy,  and  their  tastes  elevated  and 
refined.’  Based  on  the  educational  tradi- 
tions of  the  wealthier  British  families, 

Alma  is  privately  operated  and  predom- 
inantly a boarding  school.  The  original 
purpose  — to  insulate  students  from  the 
mass  in  their  first  encounter  with  the 
world  outside  the  family  — has  changed 
in  recent  years  to  one  of  more  involve- 
ment in  the  community. 

Geographical  isolation  was  initially 


important  to  the  assimilation  of  students 
into  the  'total  institution,’  which  has  been 
defined  by  Erving  Goffman  as  'a  place  of 
residence  and  work  where  a large  number 
of  like-situated  individuals,  cut  off  from 
the  wider  society  for  an  appreciable 
period  of  time,  together  lead  an  enclosed, 
formally  administered  round  of  life,’ 
including  worship  (chapel)  and  leisure 
(games). 

Located  in  the  small  city  of  St.  Thomas, 
Alma  College  has  functioned  as  a ‘total 
institution’  since  its  doors  were  first 
opened.  All  facilities  for  sports  were 
available  without  leaving  the  grounds. 

The  isolation  of  students  from  the  city 
residents  was  further  ensured  during  the 
first  eight  decades  by  holding  classes  on 
Saturdays  and  allowing  traveling  or  local 
shopping  on  Mondays.  Religious  beliefs 
strongly  influenced  this  arrangement  of 
the  weekly  schedule  in  that  travel  or  study 
was  forbidden  on  Sundays.  Study  hall  for 
Tuesday  classes  was  held  at  7:00  on 
Monday  evening,  and  parents  were  ex- 
pected to  have  their  daughters  returned 
by  that  hour. 

Another  aspect  of  a private  school  that 
is  reputed  an  asset  is  its  religious  element. 
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Alma  College  has  held  a long  association 
with  first  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
and  after  1925  the  United  Church;  indeed, 
until  1 951  each  principal  of  Alma  was  an 
ordained  minister.  Students  of  other 
denominations  were  always  welcomed, 
however,  and  a nonsectarian  Board  of 
Management  today  encourages  an  inter- 
denominational student  body.  Brief  chapel 
activities  are  obligatory  each  morning 
before  classes;  but  where  in  early  days  a 
chapel  talk  of  a religious  nature  was 
always  given  by  the  principal,  now  there 
is  a wide  variety  of  offerings  including 
dialogues,  drama,  music,  and  folk  groups. 
On  Sunday,  each  girl  is  encouraged  to 
attend  a local  church  of  her  choice,  and 
many  local  church  members  invite  the 
girls  for  Sunday  dinner  or  tea.  A recent 
innovation  is  the  establishment  of  a hos- 
pitality hostess,  a local  resident  who 
organizes  home  visits  among  the  various 
churches.  Thus,  parents  may  still  expect 
a close  liaison  with  church  sponsorship 
for  their  daughters  away  from  home. 

A dedicated  faculty  is  another  strength 
one  expects  to  find  in  a private  school. 
Until  the  1 950s  faculty  at  Alma  College 
generally  lived  in  residence  and  devoted 
evenings  to  corridor  duty,  study  hall, 
supervision  of  practice  rooms  for  typing 
and  music,  and  enforcement  of  ‘lights  out’ 
at  9:50  p.m.  Only  certain  weekends  were 
free,  and  with  few  exceptions  each  table 
in  the  dining  room  was  presided  over  by 
a staff  member,  who  was  expected  to  set 
an  example  of  good  manners  for  the  girls 
to  follow.  Thus,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
dedicated,  academic  staff  were  drawn  who 
were  familiar  with  boarding  school  rou- 
tine, who  felt  comfortable  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  organized  system,  and  who, 
for  the  security  of  a closed  society,  were 
willing  to  forgo  the  more  attractive  salaries 
offered  by  local  school  boards. 

Often  these  teachers  were  from  outside 
of  Ontario  and  did  not  possess  teaching 
certificates  acceptable  to  the  province; 
yet  their  academic  prowess  was  no  less. 
For  example,  often  a training  abroad  gave 
them  a fluency  in  the  European  languages 
superior  to  that  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
public  schools. 

Of  the  present  academic  faculty  of 
eighteen,  eleven  teachers  are  qualified 
under  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
and  there  is  in  addition  a graduate  from 
Cambridge,  an  M.A.  from  Wisconsin,  and 
a Ph.D.  from  the  Freie  Universitat  Berlin. 
The  stability  of  staff  is  also  maintained 
today  by  house  mothers,  who  have  taken 
over  many  of  the  extracurricular  respon- 
sibilities, thus  relieving  the  academic  staff, 
some  of  whom  now  live  elsewhere  in 
the  city. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War  Alma 
College  represented  a rigid  type  of  social- 
ization, a sheltering  not  only  from  boys 
but  from  all  but  the  most  limited  other 
outside  contacts.  No  girl  went  out  alone, 
even  in  the  daytime.  Morning  walks,  in 
two  columns,  were  compulsory  and  super- 


vised by  staff.  The  people  that  a girl  would 
know  were  therefore  an  extremely 
homogeneous  group. 

The  war,  however,  brought  changes. 
During  those  war  years  Alma  College 
hosted  the  entire  student  body  from  St. 
Hilda’s  College,  an  elite  boarding  school 
for  girls  in  Yorkshire,  England.  The  pattern 
of  segregation  continued,  but  there  was 
a new  interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of 
the  community  as  well  as  farther  afield. 

And  since  then,  with  the  advent  of  air 
travel  students  have  poured  in  from  over- 
seas, so  that  by  the  1 950s  the  international 
flavor  of  the  college  was  evident  in  26 
different  countries  being  represented 
among  those  enrolled. 

. • The  hidden  agenda  of  interpersonal 
relationships  within  a closed  society, 
easier  access  to  the  outer  community, 
more  long  weekends  for  travel,  and  curri- 
cular excursions  have  compounded  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  a private 
school.  Ian  Weinberg  has  noted  with 
reference  to  British  private  boys’  schools: 
‘The  disparity  in  conditions  between  home 
and  school . . . greater  permissiveness  in 
smoking,  meeting  girls,  and  comfortable 
surroundings  while  the  student  is  at  home 
on  vacation,  may  be  creating  problems 
which  the  schbol  will  be  forced  to  over- 
come by  modification  of  its  austere 
spartanism.’  ' 

Rising  costs  of  maintaining  an  institu- 
tion such  as  Alma  College  and  of  expand- 
ing physical  resources  to  accommodate 
the  technological  studies  outlined  in  the 
H.S.  1 Ministry  guidelines;  the  increase 
in  teachers’  salaries;  the  cost  of  an  annual 
inspection  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  — 
all  these  bring  questions  to  one’s  mind. 

Will  parents  continue  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools?  Will  the  necessary 
increase  in  fees  deter  even  the  more 
affluent?  Will  the  continued  deficit  in 
operating  costs  necessitate  the  school’s 
closing?  In  1973,  the  response  from  a 
financial  appeal  to  the  3,000  alumnae, 
plus  assistance  from  the  community  of 
St.  Thomas,  gave  every  indication  that 
Alma  College  could  survive.  But  what  of 
the  students  yet  to  be  enrolled?  What 
attractions  will  entice  the  female  adoles- 
cent of  today? 

Field  research  carried  out  by  means  of 
questionnaires  brought  response  from 
Alma  girls  of  over  five  decades  (the  ear- 
liest having  attended  in  1 91 9 and  the  most 
recent  in  1973/74).  Financial  aid  had  been 
given  to  1 0 percent  of  the  alumnae,  often 
in  the  form  of  reduced  fees  in  exchange 
for  clerical  or  tuck  shop  services.  Today 
36  percent  of  the  students  are  assisted 
by  bursaries.  Places  of  residence  have 
widened  considerably;  today  almost  50 
percent  of  the  students  come  from  outside 
of  Canada,  whereas  in  former  years  90 
percent  were  from  Canada.  The  average 
stay  at  Alma  is  now  two  years,  compared 
with  the  four  years  spent  by  former 
students. 

Courses  chosen  at  Alma  College  today 
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are  almost  entirely  academic.  With  the  j 
many  options  added  to  the  general  course, 
it  is  understandable  that  typing,  art,  and  j 
theater  would  be  a part  of  the  general  | 
curriculum;  in  former  days,  commercial, 
drama,  and  elocution  were  chosen  as  | 
separate  courses. 

Reasons  for  choosing  a private  resi- 
dential school  fall  into  three  main  areas. 

First,  between  75  and  80  percent  of  those  i 
completing  the  questionnaire  felt  that  they 
would  receive  a better  education  at  Alma.  , 
Individual  reasons  varied:  some  from  other 
countries  chose  Alma  as  a stepping-stone  i 
to  university  in  Canada;  some  described  | 
negative  situations  in  their  local  secondary  | 
schools  of  the  public  system;  many  cited 
the  smaller  classes  at  Alma,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  help,  supervised  j 

study,  and,  hopefully,  the  resulting  higher  ! 
marks.  j 

Of  other  advantages  cited,  51  percent  j 

1 . 


Life  has  changed  at  Alma  since  1914  when  this  group  photograph  was  taken;  but  there  is  still 
a strong  sense  of  unity  among  the  students  and  alumnae. 


of  the  students  today  chose  Alma  as  a 
place  to  meet  people,  especially  from 
other  countries;  only  26  percent  of  the 
alumnae  chose  Alma  for  that  reason. 
These  numbers  are  understandable,  since 
increased  air  travel  has  brought  more 
students  from  countries  farther  away  than 
in  previous  years  — from  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Various  specific  reasons  included 
situations  such  as  parents’  travel  or  ill- 
ness, the  need  to  improve  one’s  spoken 
English,  and  the  desire  to  get  away  from 
home. 

The  professional  status  of  the  parents 
of  Alma  girls  has  remained  surprisingly  . 
similar  over  the  years.  What  has  changed 
is  the  number  with  working  mothers  — 

31  percent  today  compared  with  5 percent 
in  earlier  years. 

Who  decides  that  a girl  will  attend  Alma 
College?  Today,  31  percent  of  the  girls 


make  the  choice  themselves;  in  alumnae 
days,  the  decision  was  made  by  parents, 
often,  of  course,  with  the  daughter’s 
approval. 

The  influence  of  family  religion  upon 
a girl’s  attendance  at  Alma  is  complex 
and  represents  a change  from  former 
years.  In  alumnae  days,  58  percent 
of  the  students  were  United  Church,  and 
Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  each  ac- 
counted for  16  percent.  Among  students 
today,  the  largest  group  are  Anglican 
(36  percent),  while  only  33  percent  are 
United  Church.  Another  12  percent  are 
Roman  Catholic,  and  10  percent  are 
Presbyterian.  Of  greater  significance  is 
the  fact  that  8 percent  of  today’s  students 
have  no  church  affiliation  at  all. 

An  interesting  facet  of  the  study  was 
the  place  in  the  family  of  the  present  Alma 
girl.  Today  she  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
youngest  child  •(38  percent),  whereas  in 
alumnae  days  she  was  the  eldest  (37 
percent).  Just  2 V2  percent  of  today’s 
students  are  only  children,  while  21  per- 
cent of  the  alumnae  were  only  children. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
project  the  Alma  girl  of  the  future,  one 
may  summarize  the  findings  in  the  study 
by  describing  the  typical  Alma  girl  of 
today.  She  is  attending  Alma  College  to 
gain  an  education  of  a quality  that  she 
and  her  parents  believe  to  be  better  than 
is  available  at  home;  she  comes  from  a 
middle-class  home;  she  has  either  shared 
in  the  decision  to  attend  Alma  or  chosen 
to  come  herself;  she  is  affiliated  with  a 
Christian  church;  she  is  most  likely  to  be 
in  grade  11  or  1 2,  and  she  is  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

What  does  she  like  best  about  Alma 
College?  First,  she  enjoys  the  relation- 


ships formed  by  living  in  residence  and 
meeting  people  from  other  countries. 
Second,  she  appreciates  the  high  caliber 
of  the  academic  staff,  the  small  classes, 
the  opportunity  for  individual  help,  and 
the  resulting  improvement  in  marks.  Third, 
she  likes  the  many  excursions  and  extra 
experiences  planned  away  from  the 
college,  such  as  trips  to  Northern  Ontario, 
Kentucky,  and  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Fine  Art. 

What  does  she  like  least  about  Alma 
College?  First,  the  rules  and  regulations, 
although  she  acknowledges  a need  for 
some  kind  of  governing  structure.  Second, 
she  desires  more  trust,  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  ‘an  unruly  few  may  spoil  it 
for  the  rest  of  us.’  Third,  she  dislikes  the 
feeling  of  being  confined,  and  of  not 
having  enough  free  time. 

In  comparison,  a typical  alumna  also 
liked  the  relationships  formed  by  living 
in  residence,  and  the  quality  and  friend- 
liness of  the  teachers.  She  too  disliked 
the  regimentation,  with  its  sanctions  such 
as  ‘sitting  for  two  hours  learning  a poem 
for  missing  study  time.’  However,  in 
retrospect,  which  often  colors  memories 
favorably,  most  alumnae  could  think  of 
nothing  which  they  disliked  enough  to 
mention,  replying  instead,  ‘Best  years  of 
my  life,’  and  ‘It  was  a great  place.’ 

Alma  College  is  unique  in  its  large 
alumnae  organization,  with  thirteen  active 
branches  in  Canada  and  an  Alma  Founda- 
tion of  America  in  the  United  States.  Other 
private  schools  frankly  admit  that  they  do 
not  know  where  many  of  their  graduates 
are.  Significantly,  one  student  at  Alma 
stated  that  she  liked  the  ‘sense  of  belong- 
ing to  something  after  graduation.’ 

Fees  at  Alma  College,  which  in  1941  /42 
were  $750  yearly,  have  risen  through 
$1575  in  1964/65  and  $2,600  in  1973/74 
to  $3,000  in  the  current  year.  The  basic 
school  uniform,  which  in  1941  cost  $28 
plus  $1 2 for  a blazer  (optional),  now  costs 
over  $1 00.  While  these  increases  reflect 
the  general  inflation  over  the  years,  cost 
is  a major  factor  to  be  considered  in 
enrolling  a girl  at  Alma  College.  However, 
the  quality  of  education  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  friendship  can  still  make  a 
private  school  an  attractive  alternative. 

The  committees  on  the  status  of 
women  and  papers  on  student  rights  con- 
stantly remind  the  young  woman  of  today 
that  she  has  an  identity  of  her  own.  As 
this  study  indicates,  more  girls  are  choos- 
ing for  themselves  the  kind  of  secondary 
school  training  they  will  take.  The  writer’s 
own  feeling  is  that  as  long  as  the  ‘total 
institution’  concept  continues  to  offer  this 
very  special  kind  of  school  experience, 
the  doors  of  schools  such  as  Alma 
College  will  remain  open. 

Note:  Ms.  Turner  is  a member  of  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Alma  College 
Alumnae.  She  is  also  serving  a two-year 
term  as  president  of  the  International 
Council  of  the  College  Alumnae. 
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Students  Are  Not  Permitted... 


Frank  Quinlan,  OISE 

In  honor  of  the  approaching  tenth  anni- 
versary of  OISE  in  1 975,  an  extensive 
collection  of  textbooks  and  education 
documents  dating  back  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  has  been  donated  to 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
for  Ontario. 

The  collection,  a rich  resource  that 
includes  many  rare  books,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Institute’s  library  so  that 
it  will  be  more  accessible  to  those  whose 
interest  is  the  history  of  education  in 
Ontario  and  Oanada. 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  comprises 
textbooks,  chiefly  those  approved  for  use 
in  Ontario  schools  and  including  several 
early  19th  century  ones  published  in  the 
United  States.  It  also  includes  corres- 
pondence of  historical  significance  and 
a large  number  of  Ministry  publications 
and  directives  that  have  had  a significant 
impact  on  the  development  of  education 
in  Ontario. 


The  textbooks  include  those  accepted 
for  Oircular  1 4,  a list  that  ever  since  the 
1880s  has  indicated  Ministerial  approval. 
The  collection  is  not  complete,  since 
official  copies  of  Circular  14  books  have 
not  always  been  kept.  At  one  time,  the 
Ministry  approved  only  a single  book  for 
each  subject  in  each  grade,  but  policy 
changes  initiated  in  1949  now  permit 
much  more  flexibility. 

The  idea  for  the  historical  collection 
originated  with  J.  R.  McCarthy  seven 
years  ago  when  he  was  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario.  Dr.  McCarthy, 
with  an  academic  background  in  history, 
wanted  a repository  for  the  printed  docu- 
ments that  had  exercised  an  influence  on 
education  in  Ontario  from  the  earliest 
years.  He  commissioned  a librarian,  Mary 
Harland,  to  gather  and  organize  materials. 
Ms.  Harland  worked  from  1 968  to  1 971  to 
bring  together  books  and  documents  from 
the  Ministry  offices  (then  located  on 
Eglinton  Avenue  East)  and 


numerous  other  sources. 

In  1 969  the  supply  of  documents  and 
books  increased  markedly  when  larger 
units  of  administration  were  formed  and 
school  board  offices  were  moved  to 
central  locations.  The  boards  were  asked 
by  the  Ministry  not  to  dispose  of  any 
material  that  might  be  of  historical  interest 
until  it  could  be  evaluated.  Ms.  Harland 
then  traveled  throughout  the  province  to 
examine  and  accumulate  material,  also 
visiting  libraries  and  arranging  donations 
from  individuals  and  estates.  In  1 971 , 
when  the  Ministry  of  Education  moved 
into  its  present  quarters  in  the  Mowat 
Block,  the  collection  was  shelved  and 
catalogued  in  the  new  Ministry  library. 
Donations  of  books  continued  to  come 
in  as  word  of  the  collection  spread 
among  librarians. 

As  a condition  of  the  transfer,  OISE 
has  assured  the  Ministry  that  the  collection 
will  be  maintained  here  as  a special  one 
and  not  dispersed. 


Houghton^  E.  B. 
Physical  Culture. 
First  Book  of 
Exercises  in  Drill, 
Calisthenics, 
and  Gymnastics. 
Toronto: 
Warwick  & Sons, 
1887. 


‘The  Physical  education  of  both  sexes  deserves  the  greatest 
attention,  and  it  is  unpardonable  to  neglect  that  of  girls.’ 
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LESSON  XXXL 
hop.}  liopo  Jane 

mop  , ,mope  Kato 

not  , , note  . paee 


hill 

will 

mill 

Ull, 


, ’ rote 

4,  rob  \ robe  some  . ' ' 

Now,  Jane.  I hope  you  will  not  mopo  with  your 
book  all  day,;  a fine  day,  so  put  on  your  bat 
; and  robej  iraiilct  ns  go  and  SEO  tlio  lako, 

■ I cm  not  go.yct,  Kate,  for  I hpc  to  get  this  page 
^ by  rote,  and  thou  J,have  , to,  take  some  notes  to  the 
Post  for  Ann,  who  is  ill/ 

■Well,  Jane,  get  on  as. fast  ge  you  can,  and  I 
will  go  and  skip  on  the  hill  by  the  mill  till  you  come. 

Sin.  is  Ike  cause  of  aU  our  woe. 


LESSON  xxvri. 
cube  ! tun ' 

.tube  ' 'I  s’.; 
r.cnre  „•  . 

pure 


Is  this  a cat  or  a cur  t ■■  It  is  not  e cat  nor  a cur ; 
it  is  a cab,  and  it  sits  on  a cube/*;  It  can  put  like 
a oat,  and  it  can  bite bat  it  con  not  run,  for  it  is 
lame,  its  leg  is  cut. ' Can  wo  enre  his  log?  No; 
for  he  will  bite  ns  'if  wo  tiy  to  euie  his  leg.  A 
good  dog  will  not  bito  us  if  wo  try  to  do  him  some 
good  ' What  has  he  on  the  cube  f die  bas'a  pipe, 
or  a tube,  but  he  can  not  play  a tune  with  it. 

, ,/  . ' i.  . / . .. 

id!  US  try  to  he  good  and  to  do  good. 


Note:  The  first  truly  Canadian  readers 
were  published  in  1867-68,  after  several 
years  of  professional  and  public  objection 
to  the  old  Irish  readers.  The  Textbook 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  was  responsible  for  the  final 
versions  of  this  series,  and  the  copyright 
was  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  Although  the  first  edition 
was  printed  in  Scotland,  the  Council 
ultimately  required  that  the  entire 
production  process,  even  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  paper,  be  undertaken  by 
Canadian  industry.  The  Series  was 
authorized  exclusively  until  1883  and 
was  published  by  several  different 
publishers,  according  to  the  Council’s 
careful  specifications. 


First  Book  of  Reading  Lessons.  Part  1. 
Canadian  Series  of  School  Books. 
Toronto:  James  Campbell  and  Son,  1868. 


REGULATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  STUDENTS. 


Students  are  permitted  to  board  only  in  houses  which  are 
specially  licensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 

All  students  are  required  to  be  in  their  respective  boarding 
houses  by  9.30  p.m. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  indulge  in  games,  or  in  practi- 
cal jests,  which  are  calculated  to  annoy  their  class  mates,  or  to 
excite  ill-feeling. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  evening  lectures,  or  to 
go  to  places  of  amusement  in  the  evening,  or  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  respective  boarding  houses  for  the  night,  without  the 
, express  permission  of  the  Head  Master  first  obtained. 

/ Male  and  female  students  are  not  permitted  to  communicate 
with  one  another,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  in  any  other 
way,  during  the  session;  nor  are  female  students  permitted  to 
form  any  new  male  acquaintances  during  their  attendance  at  the 
Institution. 

All  students  are  required  to  keep  their  desks  clean  and  neatly 


arranged,  to  refrain  from  all  talking  or  whispering,  &c.,  during 
lecture  and  recitation,  to  maintain  a proper  attitude  and  bearing 
in  class,  and  to  refrain  from  all  habits  that  are  in  any  way  of- 
fensive and  objectionable;  to  diligently  prepare  his  work  from  day 
to  day,  and  to  conform  cheerfully  to  aU  the  special  requirements 
of  the  masters. 

Inattention  to  these  regulations  is  followed  by  a report  of  the 
delinquency  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  suspension  or  dis- 
missal from  the  school,  as  in  his  judgment  seems  best. 


The  Normal  School  for  Ontario:  Its  Design  and  Functions. 
Toronto:  Printed  by  Hunter,  Rose  & Co.,  1871. 

This  pamphlet,  ‘chiefly  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario,  for  the  year  1869,’  con- 
stitutes a kind  of  ‘bulletin’  of  the  teacher  training  institution  of 
the  province.  It  represents  another  aspect  of  the  Historical 
Collection  that  complements  the  textbook  collection  proper. 


fei  iMSt 


Psti  JirjI. 


Gray,  Asa  (M.D.).  How  Plants  Grow,  A 
Simple  Introduction  to  Structural 
Botany.  With  a Popular  Flora,  or  an 
Arrangement  and  Description  of  _ 
Common  Plants,  Both  Wild  and 
Cultivated.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
Ivison,  Blakeman  & Company,  c.  1858. 


Hodgins,  J.  George.  The  Geography  and 
History  of  British  America,  and  of  the 
Other  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  Second 
Edition.  Toronto:  Maclear  & Co.; 
James  Campbell;  and  W.F.C.  Caverhill, 
1858.  (The  book  was  printed  in  Toronto 
by  Lovell  and  Gibson.  Authorized 
1857-1865.) 


Miiisn  Hontu  AMERICA— urraa  oanada- 
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r*Wtt,rataArtw-WlLlwK*^er,  wlnt*-A»h  hr  (Iw  In.-tiaiw  At 

fetcii,  flTioV,  kfi.  cr  ®tlw  of  the  wal<rr”l  hv*, 

61.  MaptUc*.— ai»«r  t>r(mw,  m WKtp-  inkr  "vvktt>^ep,\  jy^ertA.  tek  Ae. 

pliij;  tiiilU-,  nxttvh  amt  land  UitUa;  RtUla-  63.  luiocta.— CretV.  ftnu- 

make;  4«J*t<tf,  milk,  and  wi>-  lyffyip,  cnc*u',  ant, 

permakfl;  liMrd  prolfm.  *r,  w*ap,  W,  W’-  vP),  m'slh,  j«»l.  ttMrfqotln, 
62. StpctWwl  Itwyl,  raimaumutrt-  Ay.  llfsAvt  Ay,  •Mtil.  Ac. 

m.  TorutAttoR,  RiaitnoR,  asti  RnrcATiojf, 

64.  Population. — Caouln  i»  cKldly  Ktllctl  bj*  cini|;Twnl»  froft\ 
iljc  Btilwh  Tslca.  • In  1780-3,  a great  unmpfr  of  ll'C  Tnifcd  Bmpir* 
w’hrt  hod  Tflmwned  fftitUrul  to  tbo  Crown  during  tho 

ATncricnn  nuolutioit,  aoMlcU  in  vnrion*  parts  of  tbo  Prormro,  I'ho  ern- 
«na  of  1BI51-2,  giT<w  an  auftly  Ms  of  tlio  origin  of  raws,  and  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  X'ppvr  Oimodn,  a,i  ftillotrs  (or,  na  uatinjatotl  iu  J8A8,  t..350,f>00)  j 
waaiii  I*.*!?  iTV-m 

Efcioi  . A U»Jla»  kr«  ttWrK  w 


66.  JloUfflon. — BjwH  rcli^oo.s  pcfauosion  >• 
tho  acUltnurnt  of  kits  Clorjqr  Jto- 
aortas  (^ucabioQ,  all  *'  sriublanoe  of 
connoction  boliwoon  ChureU  and 
PbUc,'*  was  said  to  Iiato  boon 
fibolirhoil.  AccortiingtothorctiMta 
of  (lie  year  tho  religious' 

dcuoininatioua  wero  »•  foUoA» ; 

Ohorrh'rfKoaUadltt'TW 
ai'WW*''*!  ftXlH  Chyn-hiH 

a,  of  Hama  (I  (Haemal  m.«M  .H”**  ;•  -- 

- - Owla  m 

»l  ....^  ._«*.**•  OU«*r .. 

pwjMt.  . . 

— — IWAMi  UUlWfanv..  . . 

66,  Eduoatlon.— lb  IbcinuniRo-nroof  Uio  I.rpvt’alnrc.  Canada 
po«*c«!tci  aimndant  fadJiHra  for  Jtdncation.  in  U»r  priutar' . o/snior,  .vid 
gollogiato  deparUtioota.  Thno  aro  .tlao  mmy  ojroUcul  pn>st-i  aesdrmt,", 
umiiiariN,  and  achoola,  Ibrongbotit  tho  rrottinv 
6T.  Tha  UnlvoralUr*  arc:  Tb*  UtP  a*  Teownh'*  A Mdorit  CoUrgn.  at 
ot  Tomko  ami  at  Tt*olty  OoUag^  booig ; .tad  <4  Qu-xn’a  0.dl««  \ al  Ki 


Nrnitoa  Um  nrKMa. 
d kuriia  air 
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leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 


Publications 

The  following  pamphlets  and 
posters  are  available  free  of 
charge  from: 

Health  Resource  Centre  — 
Communications  Branch 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
Hepburn  Block 
Queen’s  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1S2. 
Please  list  the  complete  titles  with 
quantities  required.  All  publica-  - 
tions  are  available  in  English. 
Where  they  are  also  available  in 
other  languages,  this  is  shown 
in  brackets. 

Dental  Health: 

Dating  the  Dentist  (French), 

8 pages 

Dental  Health  Manual,  46  pages 
Posters 

Choose  Food  Good  for  You 
(French) 

Murphy  the  Molar 

Epidemiology  (history  and 
science  of  diseases  affecting  large 
numbers  of  people): 

Animals,  Rabies  and  You, 

12  pages 

VD  (Venereal  Disease)  (French), 
16  pages 

VD  in  Ontario  — Yearly 
Newspaper 

VD  — Sexually  Transmitted 
Diseases  (French),  6 pages 
Note:  A VD  Teaching  Kit  has 
been  sent  to  most  Boards  of 
Education  in  Ontario.  Teachers 
who  are  responsible  for  health 
education  for  grades  9-13  and 
who  wish  to  use  this  kit  should 
contact  their  local  board.  This  kit 
plus  individual  components  will 
be  on  sale  at  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment Bookstore,  880  Bay  Street, 
Toronto. 

Family  Planning: 

About  the  Pill  (French),  4 pages 
Birth  Control  — all  the  methods 
that  work  and  the  ones  that  don’t, 
16  pages 

Birth  Control,  Facts  for  Teenagers, 
16  pages 

The  Control  of  Conception, 

Family  Planning  (Italian),  12  pages 
Current  Methods  of  Birth  Control, 
22  pages 

The  Right  Way  to  Birth  Control, 

16  pages 

Sex  and  Marriage,  20  pages 


What  Every  Man  Should  Know 
about  Birth  Control,  15  pages 

Posters  (18"  x 22") 

Birth  Control  (green) 

Birth  Control  (red) 

Population  Problem? 

Maternal  and  Child  Health: 

Breast  Feeding  Your  Baby, 

8 pages 

How  Safe  Is  Your  Home? 

(French),  2 pages 

Up  the  Years  One  to  Six  (French), 

200  pages 

What  to  Eat  before  Baby  Is  Born 
(French),  6 pages 

Card  (9"  x 6") 

If  It’s  Not  Food,  It’s  Poison 
(French) 

Nutrition: 

A New  Deal  for  the  Noon  Meal, 

6 pages 

Food  Guide  for  the  Older  Person, 
22  pages 

Good  Eating,  40  pages 
Healthful  Eating,  76  pages 
How  to  Plan  Meals  for  Your 
Family,  25  pages 
Iron  for  Vitality  (French),  8 pages 
Lose  to  Win  (French),  8 pages 
Nutrient  Value  of  Some  Common 
Foods  (French),  16  pages 

Poster  (18"  X 24") 

Breakfast  as  You  Like  It  (French) 

Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan 
(OHIP) 

An  Outline  of  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  (French),  20  pages 
Application  for  Non-Group 
Enrolment  (French,  Italian, 
Portuguese),  6 pages 
Application  for  Premium 
Assistance,  6 pages 
Application  for  Temporary 
Assistance,  6 pages 
Handbook  for  Groups,  50  pages 
Senior  Student  (French),  4 pages 
The  Traveller’s  Guide  to  the 
Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan, 

18  pages 

Mr.  OHIP’s  Pocket  Guide  or  What 
Ontario’s  Health  Insurance  Plan 
Means  to  You,  6 pages 

Poster  (16"  x 24") 

What  If  You  Get  Sick? 

Smoking: 

How  Did  We  Get  into  the  Cigarette 
Mess?,  4 pages 


Resource  Guide  on  Smoking  and 
Health  for  Teachers  (French), 

38  pages 

So  I’m  Living  Dangerously  (What 
Else  Is  New?),  12  pages 
You  the  (Hurrah!)  Ex-Smoker  and 
Food,  8 pages 

Posters  (8V2"  X 11") 

A bout  de  souffle  et  vous? 

The  Balloon 
The  Coffin 

Do  Not  Smoke  (stand-up  sign) 

If  You  Never  Bite  You  Can  Never 
Be  Hooked 

Health  Information  Centre 
Program 

Three  new  titles  in  this  program 
are  issued  every  month  and  are 
sent  to  participating  doctors, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  and  hos- 
pitals. Each  pamphlet  is  6 pages 
and  available  in  English  and 
French.  Although  the  program  is 
not  available  to  schools  at  this 
time,  individual  pamphlets  may 
be  requested. 

Comfort  and  Care  — Away  from 
Home  (Nursing  Home  Program) 
Exercise  Should  Be  Fun 
The  Family  Doctor 
Get  in  the  Swim 

Getting  Well  Quickly  — At  Home 
(Home  Care  Program) 

Health  Is  . , . 

Healthy  Ways  to  Handle  Stress 
How  Doctors  Are  Paid 
In  an  Emergency  . . . (Ambulance 
Service) 

Poisons  in  the  Home 
The  Public  Health  Nurse 
Quitting  — A Mind  Game 
Save  Your  Breath 
The  Sun  — Friend  and  Foe 
Your  Heart  — What  Makes  It  Tick? 

Films 

The  following  is  a small  sampling 
of  the  many  interesting  films 
available  free  of  charge  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Film  Library. 

All  films  are  16mm,  and  unless 
otherwise  indicated  are  black  and 
white.  Order  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  indicating  films  and 
dates,  and  where  possible 
suggest  alternate  titles  or  alter- 
nate dates.  Address  requests  to: 
Ministry  of  Health  Film  Library 
c/o  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Services 

1875  Leslie  Street 

Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3B  2M6 

Telephone:  (416)  444  7347 


Accident  Prevention: 

Children  at  Play  with  Poison 
(color,  10  minutes) 

Discusses  products  in  the  home 
that  are  potentially  dangerous  to 
children  if  accidentally  ingested. 
Eight  steps  for  ’poison-proofing 
your  home’  and  descriptions  of 
what  to  do  in  case  of  accidental 
poisoning.  High  school  and 
adults. 

There’s  No  Place  like  Home  — 
for  an  Accident  (color,  14 
minutes) 

An  excellent  film  on  home  safety. 
It  compares  home  projects  to 
such  risky  pastimes  as  sky  diving 
and  mountain  climbing,  then 
discusses  why  the  home  projects 
are  more  dangerous.  For  high 
school  and  adults. 

Adolescence: 

The  Baby  Sitter  (15  minutes) 
Discusses  and  illustrates  the 
various  (and  mutual)  responsi- 
bilities of  the  baby-sitter  and  the 
parents  who  employ  her.  Suitable 
for  use  in  a baby-sitter  training 
course. 

Courtship  (60  minutes,  2 reels) 

A provocative  look  at  courting 
customs  from  Sicily,  India,  Iran, 
and  Canada. 

The  Game  (28  minutes) 

The  film  is  about  the  much- 
discussed  sexual  behavior  of  the 
teenager  and  shows  that  often 
the  game  starts  with  a challenge 
to  the  masculine  ego  from  the 
boy’s  peer  group.  For  junior  high 
students. 

Phoebe  (28  minutes) 

Praised  by  critics,  social  workers, 
and  the  public,  whea  it  was  shown 
on  Canadian  television,  for  its 
sympathetic  and  imaginative 
portrayal,  this  film  suggests  the 
state  of  mind  of  a teen-age  girl 
when  she  realizes  she  is  pregnant 
and  must  tell  those  nearest  her. 

Shy  Guy  (13  minutes) 

Presents  the  problem  of  shyness 
and  self-consciousness  as 
commonly  experienced  by 
adolescents.  It  points  out,  for 
analysis  and  discussion,  various 
approaches  to  the  understanding 
and  overcoming  of  these  feelings. 
The  story  centers  around  a high 
school  boy  and  how  he  learns 
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to  make  friendships  in  a new 
school. 

Alcoholism:  

Profile  of  a Problem  Drinker 
(30  minutes) 

In  telling  the  story  of  David  Spear, 
this  film  looks  beyond  the  familiar 
picture  of  the  alcoholic  to  the 
insecurities  and  inner  motivations 
that  cause  a man  to  lean  on 
alcohol.  A doctor  explains  the 
medical  and  other  resources 
available  to  him  in  his  struggle 
for  recovery. 

The  Secret  Love  of  Sandra  Blain 
(color,  20  minutes) 

Shows  how  alcoholism  can  begin, 
then  discusses  how  the  family  of 
Sandra  Blain  are  contributing  to 
her  drinking  problem. 

Family  Planning:  . 

Happy  Family  Planning  (color, 

6 minutes) 

This  animated  cartoon  explains 
in  pictures  with  musical  accom- 
paniment the  benefits  of  family 
planning  and  contraception. 
Wordless  except  for  the  names 
of  the  contraceptives  shown  in 
seven  languages. 

Purposes  of  Family  Planning 
(color,  14  minutes) 

This  film  discusses  the  social, 
economic,  health,  and  emotional 
factors  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  famiiy  planning  by  different 
kinds  of  people  for  their  own 
individual  purposes. 

To  Plan  Your  Family  (color, 

14  minutes) 

This  fiim  is  a frank  discussion  of 
the  techniques  of  contraception 
and  the  physiology  of 
reproduction. 

Pollution:  

A Matter  of  Attitudes  (color, 

30  minutes) 

Interviews  people  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  pollution  sources  and 
discusses  their  feelings  about  the 
responsibility  for  pollution  con- 
trol. Includes  interviews  with  a 
psychologist,  a city  planner,  a 
doctor,  and  a member  of 
parliament. 

Dental  Health: 

Trigger  Foods  (color,  8 minutes) 
Discusses  the  way  certain  foods 
trigger  the  reaction  that  leads  to 
dental  caries.  Offers  alternatives 
to  sweet  foods  for  snack-time 
eating.  Stresses  need  to  brush 
and  floss  one’s  teeth.  Suitable 
for  grades  2-5. 

Human  Relations: 

Have  I Told  You  Lately  That  I 
Love  You?  (20  minutes) 

This  excellent  film  depicts  the 
world  of  a small  boy,  surrounded 


by  machines  and  gadgets.  The 
total  impact  on  the  viewer  is 
tremendous,  as  we  are  forced  to 
examine  the  implications  of  our 
world  of  gadgets  and  machines 
and  what  it  does  to  human 
relations. 

Willie  Catches  On  (25  minutes) 

A frank  and  searching  attempt  to 
question  how  the  seeds  of  preju- 
dice are  planted  by  following 
Willie  from  age  10  to  adulthood. 

Nutrition: 

Food  for  Freddy  (color, 

17  minutes) 

The  kinds  of  food  essential  to  the 
good  health  of  schoolchildren  are 
described.  To  show  the  relation 
between  food  and  health,  a 
teacher  introduces  an  experiment 
in  which  rats  are  fed  the  same 
food  as  the  children  bring  for 
their  lunches. 

Jenny  Is  a Good  Thing  (color, 

18  minutes) 

Produced  where  the  action  is  — 
at  four  Head  Start  centers  in  the 
United  States.  Shows  children 
preparing  food,  learning  new 
concepts  of  size,  shape,  and 
texture  using  food.  They  learn  new 
words  and  colors  as  well.  Suitable 
for  use  in  a variety  of  nutrition 
education  programs  including 
prenatal. 

Menu  (color,  22  miriutes,  English 
and  French) 

A new  film  for  use  with  children, 
teenagers,  and  adult  audiences 
shows  the  importance  of  good 
nutrition  to  health  and  vitality.  A 
nutrition  experiment  using  a litter 
of  pups  at  the  RCMP  training 
center  at  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  is 
a highlight. 

Obesity  (color,  13  minutes) 
Discussion  of  the  ways  in  which 
obesity  handicaps  youngsters 
and  adults  in  sports,  in  social  life, 
and  at  work.  The  film  illustrates 
fat  formation  in  the  human  body 
and  discusses  the  causes  of  over- 
weight, its  effects,  and  its  remedy. 
For  teenagers  and  adults. 

You  and  Your  Food  (color, 

8 minutes) 

This  Walt  Disney  film  presents  the 
story  of  nutrition  in  cartoon  style 
for  intermediate  grades. 

Communicable  Disease: 

A Half  Million  Teenagers 
(color,  16  minutes) 

This  is  the  same  film  as  A Ouarter 
Million  Teenagers,  except  the 
introduction  has  been  updated  to 
note  the  increase  in  VD  among 
teenagers  in  the  United  States. 

VD  — A Very  Communicable 
Disease  (color,  19  minutes) 

An  excellent  film  on  all  aspects 
of  venereal  diseases.  A drama- 


tized presentation,  VD  is  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a film  crew. 

A preventive  approach  is  taken. 
The  very  communicable  nature 
of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  is 
highlighted. 

Chiid  Deveiopment: 

Fears  of  Children  (29  minutes) 
Demonstrated  are  characteristic 
aspects  of  parent-child  relation- 
ships and  their  effect  on  child 
behavior.  The  fears  of  Paul,  his 
negativism,  nightmares,  and 
general  behavior  are  shown  to 
be  the  result  of  parental 
misunderstanding. 

Social  Development  (16  minutes) 
Traces  various  stages  in  the 
social  development  of  children 
from  the  age  of  2 to  puberty. 
Contains  excellent  examples  of 
the  behavior  of  normal  children. 

Who  Cares  about  Jamie? 

(color,  16  minutes) 

Discusses  the  part  adults  play 
in  helping  a first  grader  overcome 
the  inevitable  setbacks  that 
accompany  his  growth  to 
maturity.  For  physicians,  parents, 
and  teachers. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health: 

Baby  Meets  His  Parents 
(16  minutes) 

Some  of  the  emotional  and 
physical  needs  of  the  newborn 
infant  and  the  mother  are  por- 
trayed in  this  film.  It  snows  the 
ways  in  which  the  baby’s  three 
basic  needs  for  food,  elimination, 
and  care  are  looked  after. 

The  New  Baby  (color,  20  minutes) 
The  film  visits  a home  where  a 
third  child  is  expected.  It  shows 
the  family  preparing  for  the  baby’s 
arrival,  with  emphasis  on  the 
mother’s  prenatal  medical  super- 
vision, and  then  centers  on  the 
baby  and  his  daily  care,  including 
bathing,  feeding,  sleeping,  cloth- 
ing, and  general  comfort.  Pre- 
paration of  the  older  children  for 
the  new  arrival  is  also  discussed. 

Mental  Health: 

Borderline  (29  minutes) 

A story  of  conflict  and  rebellion 
in  a teen-age  girl  that  to  a large 
degree  typifies  the  problems  of 
emotional  adjustment  experienced 
by  many  adolescents  in  their 
striving  toward  maturity. 

How  Are  You?  (color,  15  minutes) 
An  animated  cartoon  to  help 
individuals  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  concepts  of 
mental  health  and  the  causes, 
degrees,  and  recognition  of 
mental  illness. 

Monkey  on  the  Back  (30  minutes) 
This  documentary  drama,  based 
on  the  real-life  experience  of  a 


drug  addict,  not  only  portrays  the 
terrible  consequences  of  narco- 
tics but  presents  the  general 
problem  of  addiction  and  the 
particular  problem  of  the  addict 
as  an  individual. 

Walk  Down  Any  Street 
(29  minutes) 

A film  about  Social  Case  Work 
that  demonstrates  the  work, 
methods,  and  organization  of  a 
large  social  service  agency  in 
Quebec.  It  is  of  special  interest 
to  high  school  and  university 
students  interested  in  a mental 
health  career. 

Sexuality  and  Reproduction: 

Boy  to  Man  (color,  30  minutes) 
The  film  presents  the  changes  of 
adolescence  in  order  of  their 
complexity  — moving  from  the 
superficial  changes  of  growth, 
skin,  voice,  and  body  hair  to  the 
more  complicated  phenomena 
of  glandular  changes  and  sexual 
maturation.  Throughout  the  film 
normality  is  portrayed,  with 
individual  differences  in  rate  of 
growth  stressed  as  normal. 

A Brother  for  Susan  (12  minutes) 
The  facts  of  prenatal  growth  and 
birth  are  clearly  told  to  a 10-year- 
old  girl  in  a family  where  a baby 
is  expected. 

Girl  to  Woman  (color,  18  minutes) 
Explains  the  common  physiologi- 
cal manifestations  of  maturation 
in  women.  It  is  designed  primarily 
for  showing  to  girls  just  entering 
adolescence. 

Human  Reproduction  (color, 

21  minutes) 

Shows  the  structure  and  function 
of  both  the  male  and  the  female 
reproductive  systems  and  how 
the  miracle  of  human  birth  is 
accomplished.  The  framework  for 
the  content  of  the  film  is  estab- 
lished with  plants  and  animals, 
and  then  man,  woman,  and  child. 

One  Girl  to  Another  (color, 

21  minutes) 

Designed  for  young  women, 
explaining  the  importance  of 
good  personal  hygiene  habits 
and  the  need  for  intelligent, 
understanding  of  the  functioning 
of  the  reproductive  organs. 

Smoking: 

Best  Friends  (color,  6 minutes) 
Aimed  at  grades  5,  6,  and  7 this 
film  discusses  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  our  best 
friends  — our  heart  and  lungs. 

Smokers'  Lungs  (color, 

14  minutes) 

Dr.  D.  Thompson,  pathologist, 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  traces, 
with  the  aid  of  a series  of  photo- 
graphs and  micro-photographs, 
the  development  of  lung  cancer. 
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Enseigner  les 
termes  techniques 
en  franqais 


Yvon  Charbonneau 

Ecole  secondaire  Glengarry.  Alexandria 

Au  Canada  frangais,  il  court  un  pr§jug6 
tenace,  a savoir  qu’on  ne  saurait  exprimer 
qu’en  anglais  les  r^alitds  du  monde 
moderne.  Emerveilles  par  les  succds  de 
la  technique  americaine  et  satisfaits  du 
contort  qu’elle  apporte,  plusieurs  des 
ndtres  ont  etabli  une  equation  d’egalit6 
entre  la  langue  anglaise  d’une  part,  et 
I’idee  de  progres  et  de  civilisation  d’autre 
part.  Quoi  faire  pour  combattre  cette 
opinion,  h6las,  si  commune?  Vis-a-vis 
d’une  telle  mentalite,  il  est  imperieux 
pour  nous,  enseignants,  de  montrer  a nos 
sieves  et  de  les  convaincre  que  le  franqais 
est  approprie  a la  pensee  scientifique 
rigoureuse  et  qu’on  se  trompe  a le  con- 
siderer  uniquement  comme  une  langue 
litteraire  et  diplomatique. 

A mon  avis,  I’etat  d’inferiorite  econo- 
mique  ou  se  trouve  notre  idiome  national 
est  plus  dangereux  que  I’anglomanie.  A 
la  suite  des  linguistes  les  plus  dignes  de 
foi,  je  declare:  I’inutilite  d’une  langue  et 
son  manque  de  prestige  menent  a I’affai- 
blissement  du  lexique  et  de  la  syntaxe, 
puis  finalement  a son  abandon  progressif. 
Un  peuple  ne  parle  pas  une  langue  par 
patriotisme;  il  taut  que  les  structures 
dconomiques  et  I’organisation  sociale  I’y 
poussent.  L’anglicisation  et  I’assimilation 
de  250,000  Canadiens  franqais  de  I’On- 
tario  le  prouvent  de  fagon  peremptoire. 
Quelle  tristesse  de  constater  qu’au- 
jourd’hui,  dans  la  plupart  des  entreprises, 
meme  dans  les  regions  a majority  franco- 
phone, les  dirigeants,  les  ingenieurs,  les 
techniciens  et  meme  les  ouvriers  soient 
obliges,  pour  gagner  leur  vie,  de  tra- 
vailler  dans  une  langue  6trang6re. 

Quand  la  langue  parlee  en  famille  ne 
peut  servir  de  moyen  de  communication 
a I’usine  ou  dans  le  monde  des  affaires, 
la  seconde  langue  qu’on  est  force 
d’apprendre  joue,  par  rapport  a la  pre- 
miere, le  role  de  langue  de  civilisation; 
la  langue  maternelle  se  trouve  alors  tr6s 
menac6e.  Cette  situation  pr6caire,  les 
gouvernements  federal,  provincial,  muni- 
cipal, ainsi  que  les  enseignants  et.  avec 
eux,  toute  la  population  doivent  s’em- 
ployer  courageusement  a la  corriger. 

Le  raisonnement  est  bien  simple.  Une 
langue,  pour  qu’elle  soil  vivante  et  effi- 
cace,  doit  pouvoir  exprimer  toutes  les 
realites  de  la  vie.  Or,  le  monde  de  la 
technologie  et  des  sciences  occupe  un 
secteurenorme,  une  place  pr6pond6- 
rante  dans  notre  soci6t6.  Par  consequent, 
il  est  n6cessaire,  urgent  meme,  d’en- 
seigner  e nos  jeunes  des  termes  precis 
qui  leur  serviront  k decrire  ces  realites. 

Si  personne  ne  les  leur  apprend,  ils 


n’emploieront  que  les  mots  anglais. 

Certains  instituteurs  se  demandent  ou 
trouver  des  publications  techniques  et 
scientifiques  ecrites  en  frangais.  Voici 
une  liste  partielle  de  cette  documentation 
qu’il  est  d’ailleurs  facile  de  se  procurer. 
Dans  I’edition  frangaise  des  catalogues 
Eaton’s,  Simpson’s  et  Canadian  Tire,  on 
trouvera  tous  les  termes  vestimentaires, 
le  vocabulaire  des  accessoires  menagers 
et  des  appareils  6lectriques,  de  I’auto- 
mobile,  etc.  Qu’il  soit  dit,  en  passant,  que 
le  professeur  devrait  encourager  ses 
eldves  a toujours  exiger  I’edition  frangaise 
de  ces  grands  catalogues  et  a rediger  en 
tout  temps  leurs  commandes  en  frangais. 
Si  nos  gens  se  d^partissent  de  cette 
habitude,  il  est  evident  que  les  grandes 
entreprises  discontinueront  la  traduction 
de  leurs  renseignements  publicitaires. 

De  plus  dans  les  brochures  et  depliants 
des  manufacturiers  d’automobiles  et  de 
machines  agricoles,  on  lira  des  ren- 
seignements precis,  des  descriptions 
bien  faites  qui  sont  de  nature  a enrichir 
le  vocabulaire  technique  de  tous. 

En  outre,  les  eleves  pourront  recevoir 
gratuitement  VOvale  de  CIL,  La  revue  de 
I’Imperial  Oil,  et  Mieux  dire  du  ministere 
des  Affaires  culturelles  du  Quebec.  Cette 
dernifere  s’adresse  aux  etudiants  des 
classes  avancees.  Science  et  Vie,  distri- 
buee  par  Periodica,  est  renommee  tant  par 
la  documentation  que  par  I’excellence  du 
style.  Certains  articles  etant  de  vrais 
petits  chefs-d’oeuvre  litteraires,  cette 
revue  mensuelle  devrait  se  trouver  dans 
toute  bibliotheque.  Enfin,  par  la  lecture 
de  Paris-Match,  Digest-Eclair,  Sports  et 
Loisirs,  Realites  ainsi  que  de  nos  journaux 
quotidiens,  nos  jeunes  pourront  se  fami- 
liariser  avec  les  vocabulaires  sportif, 
commercial  et  artistique. 

Maintenant,  passons  aux  differentes 
manieres  d’enseigner  ce  vocabulaire. 

1 . Qn  donne  le  mot  anglais  correct  et 
I’equivalent  frangais. 

Example:  cotton  mill:  une  filature  de  coton. 
Danger:  Cette  m6thode  nous  oblige  a 
prononcer  des  mots  anglais  pendant  la 
legon  de  frangais  et  quelquefois  les 
eldves  ne  retiennent  que  I’anglais. 
Avantage:  Qn  ne  deforme  aucune  langue 
et  si  l’616ve  doit  traduire  plus  tard,  il 
saura  le  terme  juste. 

2.  Qn  donne  la  faute  courante  et  le  mot 
correct. 

Example:  ‘char’:  une  voiture,  une 
automobile. 

Danger:  Qn  doit  lire  I’erreur  et  on  risque 
de  se  souvenir  de  celle-ci  seulement. 
Avantage:  Cette  methode  rend  les  6ldves 
conscients  de  la  pauvret§  et  de  la  corrup- 
tion du  parler  du  Franco-Qntarien. 

3.  Qn  d^veloppe  un-sujet,  un  th^me  a 
caractere  technique. 

Example:  la  construction  d’une  maison  — 
ddmolisseurs,  excavateurs,  foreurs,  pl§- 
triers,  magons, granitistes,  plombiers,  etc. 
Avantage:  Cette  fagon  de  proc6der  permet 
k tous  de  participer,  d’utiliser  les  termes 
d6j^  connus. 


4.  Qn  demande  aux  eleves  de  relever 
les  fautes  commises  dans  I’ecole,  puis 
on  affiche  les  corrections  sur  les  plan- 
chettes.  Cependant  il  ne  faudrait  pas  en 
prendre  trop  a lafois. 

Example:  je  vais  a la  ‘machine  shop,’  a 
la  ‘sick  room,’  a mon  ‘locker’;  a I’atelier 
d’usinage,  a I’infirmerie,  a ma  case. 

5.  Les  eleves  visitent  les  diff^rents  ateliers 
et  salles  de  laboratoire  de  I’ecole.  Le 
professeur  explique  en  frangais  les 
machines,  les  appareils. 

Example:  dans  I’atelier  de  menuiserie: 
etau,  etabli,  ciseau  a bois,  scie  a ruban, 
scie  radiale,  degauchisseuse,  etc. 
Avantage:  Cette  methode  est  peut-etre 
la  plus  efficace,  car  les  jeunes  peuvent 
voir,  toucher  et  faire  fonctionner  les  outils 
et  les  appareils  en  question. 

6.  Les  etudiants  visitent  les  usines  locales 
ou  les  grandes  foires.  Un  guide  explique 
en  frangais  I’outillage  et  les  methodes  de 
production.  Si  aucun  n’est  disponible,  le 
maitre,  apres  s’etre  bien  documente,  le 
fera.  Cette  initiative  donne  I’occasion  aux 
jeunes  de  connaitre  les  industries  locales 
et  de  pouvoir  en  discuter  en  frangais  dans 
leurs  conversations  courantes. 

7.  Pour  agrementer  cet  enseignement, 
on  peut  avoir  recours  aux  photos,  aux 
diagrammes  et  aux  diapositives.  L’eleve 
peut  effectuer  des  travaux  de  recherche 
sur  ‘La  menuiserie,’  ‘La  mecanique,’  ‘Les 
barrages  hydro-electriques,’  ‘Les  tele- 
communications,’ etc.  Ses  recherches 
terminees,  il  presenters  a la  classe  des 
pancartes,  des  panneaux,  son  cahier  a 
bricolage,  etc.,  tout  en  ayant  soin  d’expli- 
quer  le  sujet  traite. 

8.  En  se  servant  d’aides  audio-visuelles, 
le  professeur  doit  en  expliquer  les  pieces 
et  le  fonctionnement.  C’est  de  I’enseigne- 
ment  occasionnel.  Avant  de  faire  tourner 
un  disque,  on  pourra  enseigner:  tourne- 
disques  portatif,  boutons  de  volume  et  de 
sonorite,  table  tournante,  axe,  appareil 
ejecteur,  haut-parleur,  microsillon,  etc. 

9.  Les  eleves  jouent  des  saynetes  cousues 
de  termes  techniques.  Exercice  encore 
plus  formateur  s’ils  en  composaient  eux- 
memes  le  scenario. 

Exemple:  une  randonn6e  en  auto  — 

Pour  demarrer,  que  fais-tu?  Eh  bien,  je 
mets  le  levier  au  point  mort,  j’appuie  un 
peu  sur  I’accel6rateur,  puis  je  tourne 
I’allumage,  etc.  Cette  methode  constitue 
un  moyen  excellent  d’interesser  les  sieves 
et  de  les  faire  participer. 


Pour  conclure,  rappelons-nous  que  si 
nous  n’appuyons  pas  sur  cet  aspect  de 
l’6tude  de  la  langue,  nos  jeunes  consi- 
d§reront  le  frangais  comme  quelque 
chose  de  folklorique  ou  I’on  ne  trouve 
que  des  po6mes  sentimentaux,  des 
envol6es  romantiques  et  des  descriptions 
de  paysages.  II  est  clair  que  I’anglicisa- 
tion  suivra  ^ br^ve  ech^ance.  II  est  temps 
d’insister  sur  cette  discipline.  C’est  une 
question  de  survivance  linguistique  et 
culturelle. 
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COURSE  COUNTDOWN 


GRADUATE  DEGREES  IN  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

Programs  are  available  leading  to  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees  in  tlie  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  opportunity 
for  concentrated  study  in  a variety  of  specialized  fields. 
Financial  assistance  is  available  for  full-time  students 
proceeding  to  graduate  degrees  in  Education. 

OISE  FINANCIAL  AWARDS 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  offers 
student  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  service  awards 
known  as  Graduate  Assistantships.  A Graduate 
Assistantship,  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  may  not 
exceed  a value  of  $3,000  over  a twelve-month  period  — 
September  1975  to  August  1976. 

Opportunities  to  earn  additional  funds  through 
participation  in  the  Institute’s  research  and  development 
program  may  be  available. 

The  student  must  qualify  for  an  award  on  the  basis 
of  academic  ability  and  professional  promise.  The 
amount  and  type  of  award  may  vary  in  relation  to  the 
student’s  financial  need,  and  the  academic  program  and 
policies  of  the  OISE  department  concerned. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  can  be 
obtained  from: 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6 

Address  such  requests,  according  to  the  proposed 
department  of  specialization,  to; 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Lawton:  Educational  Administration, 
Computer  Applications,  Curriculum,  Educational 
Planning 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Brundage:  Adult  Education,  Sociology  in 
Education,  Higher  Education 
Dr.  J.  Glenn  Scott:  History  and  Philosophy  in  Education 
Dr.  Sabir  A.  AM;  Measurement  and  Evaluation,  Applied 
Psychology,  Special  Education 

Completed  applications  should  be  submitted  by 
February  1,  1975. 


A Quantitative  Study  of  Canadian  Literature  in 
the  Nation’s  Secondary  Schools 

Course  Countdown  is  the  first  publication  of  CANLIT,  a 
non-profit  research  corporation  established  in  May  1973 
and  staffed  by  English  graduates  of  Glendon  College  and 
graduate  students  of  York  University.  Supported 
originally  by  an  Opportunities  for  Youth  grant,  CANLIT 
has  received  major  funding  and  support  from  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Arts  and  Culture  Branch,  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council,  and  Glendon  College. 

CANLIT’s  research  has  concentrated  on  two  areas: 
the  teaching  of  Canadian  literature  in  the  nation’s 
secondary  schools  and  the  sales  by  Canadian  publishers 
for  the  years  1963-72. 

CANLIT’s  findings,  as  reported  in  Course 
Countdown,  indicate  that  the  limited  teaching  of 
Canadian  literature  in  our  secondary  schools  is  due 
largely  to  a lack  of  encouragement  from  provincial 
departments  of  education,  universities,  and  school 
boards.  The  findings  reveal,  too,  that  teachers  who  do 
give  it  a significant  place  in  their  courses  are  hampered 
by  limited  budgets,  lack  of  reference  material,  the  high 
cost  of  Canadian  books,  and  lack  of  administrative 
interest. 

Interested  teachers  and  teachers’  unions  or  federa- 
tions may  obtain  free  copies  of  Course  Countdown  by 
sending  requests,  accompanied  by  appropriate  postage, 
to: 

Course  Countdown 

c/o  CANLIT 

Room  C 1 09 , York  Hall 

Glendon  College 

2275  Bay  view  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4N  3M6 


Postage  rates  are: 
1st  class  — 

1 copy 
2-4  copies 
parcel  post: 

5-8  copies 
9-12  copies 


— 20  cents 

— 54  cents 

— 45  cents 

— 65  cents 


More  than  12  copies,  at  the  rate  of  5 cents  per  copy 


An  additional  charge  of  40  cents  per  copy,  to  cover 
production  costs,  will  apply  to  orders  placed  by  persons 
or  organizations  other  than  those  referred  to  above. 


The  Editorial  He 

In  the  course  of  preparing  the  article 
on  the  Women’s  Kit  {Orbit  24)  for  the 
printer,  your  faithful  copy-editor 
systematically  changed  a few  them's 
and  their's  to  him's  and  his's  to  make 
them  agree  with  a singular  subject.  The 


authors  of  the  article,  upon  seeing 
these  words  in  print,  said,  “What  have 
you  done!”  Too  true,  the  masculine 
pronoun  in  this  context  points  up 
vividly  the  bind  our  language  puts  us 
in:  we  write,  read,  say,  and  hear  ‘him,’ 
and  it  is  farfetched  to  suppose  that  we 


all  automatically  translate  this  into 
thought  as  ‘him  or  her.’  Your  copy- 
editor  would  request  that  you  amend 
Orbit  24,  page  11,  column  2,  last 
paragraph,  changing  ‘his’  to  ‘his  or  her’ 
and  ‘him’  to  ‘him  or  her.’  Do  you  notice 
how  this  subtly  changes  the  meaning? 
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Central  Algoma  Secondary  School 


On  the  premise  that  the  physical  environment 
in  which  an  individual  works  can  have  positive 
effects  on  his  motivation,  Central  Algoma 
Secondary  School  was  architecturally  de- 
signed as  a modern  multiple-space  school, 
with  an  emphasis  on  natural  light  and  with 
open  areas  tor  instruction  and  other  activities. 
This  physical  structure  has  lent  itself  to  an 
integrated  flow  system  that  promotes  flexible 
use  of  areas  by  both  the  school  and  the 
community  around  Desbarats,  which  is  about 
40  miles  east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the 


Trans-Canada.  And  through  the  use  of  a 
semestered  system,  together  with  stress  on 
individualizing  instruction,  maximum  use  of 
the  facilities  has  been  achieved  in  what  con- 
stitutes a large  number  of  courses  for  a smaller 
secondary  school  (under  750  student 
population). 

The  philosophy  and  educational  aims  of 
C.A.S.S.  stress  the  development  of  each 
individual  in  all  domains.  Freedom  of  choice, 
freedom  to  learn,  freedom  to  associate  with 
peers  and  adults  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  society,  has  fostered  an  attitude  in 
both  staff  and  students  of  mutual  respect  and 
cooperation  in  a discovery-oriented  program. 

A noteworthy  indication  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  staff  and  students  is  the 
combined  intramural  teams  during  activity 
periods.  Each  student  is  allotted  time  for 
activities  and  studies  that  is  his  own  to  make 
use  of  independently  — with  a provision  for 
its  being  structured  only  if  the  need  is  shown. 

As  C.A.S.S.  enters  its  third  year  as  the  only 
secondary  school  in  a large  rural  area,  hope- 
fully it  will  continue  to  grow  both  as  a valid 
educational  enterprise  and  as  a center  for  its 
community. 
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